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THE NEW TENANT. 



CHAPTEK I. 

SEEDBOURNE. 

In the valley of the Thames it was the pleasantest 
time of all the year. 

Spring had come once again. About the pine- 
woods there hung that delicious scent which is 
noticeable only when the sap is rising. When the 
leaves are falling in the low grounds sheltered from 
the storms, the odour of the pines seems faint and 
sodden and death-like ; but in the days that cheer 
us once the year has turned, the fragrance which 
fills the air is fresh and pleasant, pungent in the 
nostrils, grateful to the lungs, more invigorating 
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than tonics, sweeter than cunningly-extracted es- 
sences. 

Down in Surrey, spring is the paradise season 
to all who love Nature — to whom there is a suhtle 
joy in the hudding wild flowers, in the tender green 
of the larch, in the reeds tardily raising their heads 
by the margins of softly stealing streams. 

Where else shall one find such wealth of colour, 
such variety of tint ? Where beside, in England, does 
the blue vault of heaven seem so limitless as over 
that lovely plain ? The meads, so recently covered 
with water, are now aglow with flowers ; in the deep 
grassy dells beside the canals, buds and blossoms 
bloom in loneliness and beauty. 

What charm is there those streams so slowly 
wandering lack ? In what of loveliness are their 
green banks wanting ? 

Soon the lilies and the king-cobs will be floating 
on the surface of the water, and the colours of the 
flowers will be deeper and richer, and the perfumes 
heavier and more defined ; but in the spring, before 
the hawthorn is in bloom, or meadowsweet can be 
gathered near spots where the grass grows rank, 
and there is moisture under foot, each scent and 
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each flower is delicate and fragile. The fragrance, 
though all-pervading, is so slight as to defy recog- 
nition ; and the tints of the peeping flowers, of the 
shy spring blossoms, are as changing as the glancing 
colours on a dove's neck — as impossible to describe 
as an effect of light on the sea, as the tone of a cloud 
moving softly yet swiftly over a distant hill. 

There is nothing joyous about that land. It is 
beautiful, but not gay. In it there is as little ele- 
ment of laughter as of tragedy. No dancing rivu- 
lets, no leaping waters, no savage fastnesses, no 
haunts where the spirit of desolation might be sup- 
posed to brood. 'Pensive' is perhaps the word 
which rightly describes the character of the scenery; 
for it is the only strong feeling left upon the mind 
of the lover of Nature who wanders through that 
valley lying so near to London, and yet so little 
known to Londoners. 

Of all the villages which lie scattered through 
that part of Surrey — some nestling under hills, low 
and covered with goodly trees ; some sheltering in 
the lee of pine-woods ; some giving upon wide tracts 
of moorland, glorious with the purple heather and 
the golden gorse ; some all-surrounded by stately 
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the Thamos valley Mr. Bodewald felt himBelf of 
less importance than in that npper part of a house, 
unftirnished, near Goswell-road, which for many 
struggling years he occupied. 

There he had been 'greatly respected/ as a vague 
phrase expresses a vaguer sentiment. His landlord, 
who used the ground-floor of the premises for busi- 
ness purposes, approved a tenant who paid his rent 
on the instant, and executed his own repairs ; the 
baker had a respectful word for him as he stood 
airing himself on his door- step about the time Mr. 
Bodewald passed to his accustomed omnibus ; whilst 
the butcher, sharpening his knife with a bloodthirsty 
dexterity, said, when his customer crossed his 
threshold, 

* I have the very joint you want, sir. Look 
here, sir, is not that a picture ? Never had a finer 
bit o' beef in my shop, and that you'll say when you 
outs into it.* 

There he was known to the parish beadle, and 
though he paid no rates, was always courteously ad- 
dressed by the collectors of various taxes, by the 
beadle, by the clerk of the church he attended — nay, 
eTeii by the clergyman (non-resident) himself. 
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When Mr. Eodewald rented The Snuggery, he 
almost unconsciously worked out a little rule-of- 
three sum, with the result that he would know and 
be known at Beedbourne ; that acting in a different 
manner from Mr. Cheverley, and being quite a dif- 
ferent sort of person altogether, he would at once 
take up a position in the neighbourhood, form 
acquaintances, and eventually become a man sought 
after and esteemed. 

Begarding Beedbourne simply as a little country 
village, he fell into the mistake of regarding it as re- 
mote from London, and expected to become imme- 
diately an object of as great interest to its inhabitants 
as might have been the case had the hamlet lain in 
the most distant corner of Cornwall. 

Though he failed to express the sentiment in 
words even to himself, there can be little doubt but 
that he decided to go and conquer. 

Paying ready money, he thought he would be an 
object of interest to the shopkeepers ; perfectly aware 
of his own abilities, he decided that when people 
knew what he was, they would be only too glad to 
welcome his appearance at The Snuggery. Further, 
judging his residence simply from London experi- 
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ences of rent and habitation, he considered Mr. Che- 
verley's little cottage a very fine place indeed, a place 
to which you might ^ ask anybody/ he decided. At 
that period, asking, with Mr. Bodewald, meant hay-; 
ing. In the npper part of the house near Goswell- 
road, he had never requested the company of any one 
who was not delighted to accept his cordial inirita- 
tion, but then the cockney in town and the cockney 
out of town are two very different persons ; and Mr. 
Bodewald forgot, if indeed he ever knew, that the 
kingdom of Cockaigne now extends for at least 
twenty miles in all directions from the Boyal Ex- 
change. 

Driven away from the once familiar music, the 
descendants of those who passed their days and 
nights under the shadow of the dragon and the grass- 
hopper, have betaken themselves to town houses 
built amongst the pleasant fields; and forgetful of 
the shops and the warehouses and the factories in 
which the wherewithal to live is made, set up for 
great folks who can afford, and have reason, Jones to 
desj^se Bobinson, and Bobinson, Smith. 

To all 60cial intents and purposes, Beedboume 
was as much a London suburb as Forest Hill or 
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Hampstead — which, indeed, seeing her &ir and 
smiling and innocent-looking, was extremely difficult 
to realise. 

Notwithstanding her beauty, Beedbourne was mer- 
cenary, exceedingly. In her own person she united 
the sins of London and the sins of a fjashional)le 
watering-place. Not an atom of rustic simplicity 
about her, I warrant you. Spite of her gleaming 
waters and sunlight glancing across her fields, and 
banks covered with wild flowers and wealth of loveli- 
ness, and apparent ingenuousness, Beedbourne was 
a very harpy. 

There had been a time, before Londoners dis- 
covered how exceedingly beautiful she was-^with a 
tender, pensive, wistful sort of beauty specially 
grateful to the eyes and minds of men tossed all day 
by the tempestuous waves of business — when Beed- 
bourne, if dull, was innocent ; but that period was all 
past and done with. 

Though still dull — the mind of any one accus- 
tomed to a different sort of charmer can scaorcely 
coneeive how dull — Beedbour&e was no kuager imio- 
cent. 

For the humble householder, who, with a laud- 
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able fear of debt before his eyes^ limited the weekly 
expenditure^ and carefully totted up the tradesmen's 
bills, Eeedbourne entertained a lofty contempt. Very 
poor folk she tolerated, since they were nseful, in- 
deed necessary, to the rich people she affected ; but 
the residents dear to her heart were persons who 
had no need to look after pennies, and who scattered 
money abroad with a lavish hand. 

It was for this reason she looked with favour 
upon those ^ families ' who came down for the summer, 
renting mansions and villas and cottages furnished 
—paying more rent, indeed, for a few months' occupa- 
tion than the legitimate tenants did for all the year. 

For them she killed her fatted calves, and 
selected her plumpest capons ; on them she waited 
hand and foot ; to secure their custom she worked as 
she never worked at any other period of her life. A 
stranger and a pilgrim, who took up his temporary 
abode within her borders, could get anything Seed- 
bourne was able to compass for his delectation ; but 
habitual residents, unless they had very long purses 
indeed, and felt willing to open them wide, were apt 
to be treated with neglect, if not contumely. 

From lethargy Eeedbourne was wont to awake a 
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little before Easter ; then were houses set in order, 
and agents became expectant ; cooks, always scarce, 
conid command their own prices, and maids-of-all- 
work at once rose to a premium. 

In a word, fair Eeedboume loved money ; if too 
well, wisely ; and, given that it were spent in and 
upon her, was apt not to inquire curiously whence 
the golden shower fell. Not merely did she welcome 
with effusion visitors who came for the season, but 
she had also kindly looks and friendly offices for 
those who, in their time of prosperity, chose to rent 
one of the 'big houses,' and lightly spend wealth 
easily got, as it might seem at the time, but for 
which some day a terrible price would be exacted. 

More than one man, whose salary in London did 
not exceed three hundred a year, selected Beedbourne 
as a fitting place in which to expend his thousands. 

Individuals who have since become justly cele- 
brated had at Eeedboume achieved celebrity of 
another sort before figuring upon the boards of the 
Old Bailey ; nice liberal gentlemen one and all, no 
mean scrutiny of tradesmen's bills, no complaining 
of the price of this, that, and the other with them ! 

Sixpences were not scarce in their pockets; right 
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royally they flung shillings to porters, and crowns to 
boatmen. In the time of their prosperity, Beed- 
bonme bowed down and worshipped, and basked in 
their sunshine till the darkness came and enshrouded 
them. 

And when they disappeared, fugitives or con- 
victed criminals, Beedboume thought of them with- 
out shame and without sorrow. They were gone, 
but the money they had spent remained. There 
stood the new schools, opened with a flourish of 
trumpets, and liberally contributed to by one ; there 
was a painted window in the old church, presented 
by another ; there glittered the new clock given by a 
third benefactor who had exchanged the quiet of 
Beedboume for the graceful seclusion of Portland. 

Why multiply examples ? For some reason the 
valley of the Thames has always been a fietvourite 
resort of gentlemen clever enough to supply their 
own wants out of the pockets of other people. It is 
a nice level country through which to drive horses 
bought and kept and groomed at the expense of con- 
fiding shareholders. The rivers are exceedingly 
pleasant for water-parties provisioned on the same 
basis. There are lovely houses to be rented by any 
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one able to get somebody else to pay for them ; and 
there are pleasant walks where individuals, wearied 
with cooking accounts, and exhausted with the wear 
and tear even of successful swindling, may recruit 
their energies and devise fresh plans for keeping the 
ball moving a little longer and yet a little still. 

In such a place the regular expenditure and the 
honest moderation which had, in a long course of 
years, won the approval of metropolitan butcher, 
baker, local authorities, and parochial dignitaries, 
were naturally little appreciated. 

Mr. Eodewald, feeling assured he was clever, and 
knowing he paid his way with a punctuality worthy 
of all praise, thought Eeedboume would consider 
him an acquisition, and, when once his many 
admirable qualities came to be understood, adopt 
him with open arms; whereas Eeedboume was 
absolutely indifferent to the cleverness of anybody, 
and required another virtue added to ready cash, 
namely, plenty of it, and an absolute indifference as 
to the actual value received in exchange. 

For all the notice Eeedbournie took of him, Mr. 
Eodewald might have been an Easter or Whitsun- 
tide excursionist down for a day ; only in that case 
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he must have failed to procure even a cup of tea, 
since Eeedbourne gave no greeting to ' holiday 
Londoners/ setting a stern face indeed against their 
encroachments, and resolutely refusing to provide 
them with food or entertainment or rest, or any- 
thing except very inferior drink. 

On festive occasions — except the very few Beed- 
boume chose to ordain for its own inhabitants — the 
luckless stranger who strayed that way might have 
imagined he was in a village of the dead. 

The shopkeepers put up their shutters, and the 
residents stayed within doors. There was not even 
a drop of water to be had, unless a pedestrian chose 
to drink out of the horse-troughs, or, ignorant that 
the rivers were common sewers, adventure to quench 
his thirst by quaffing from some placid stream. 
The train service was as that of Sundays, and a 
general depression prevailed. 

Concerning that little victory over Milter, Mr. 
Bodewald might, for all the good which accrued, as 
well never have gained it. 

He did not even achieve notoriety. Nobody 
cared about the right of way. Nobody wanted to 
bathe in the Reed except boys, who were perfectly 
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indifferent upon which side they took their dip, and, 
indeed, who regarded Mr. Milter's denunciations as 
rather good fun. 

Beyond all, nobody cared who occupied The 
Snuggery. So far as Reedbourne was concerned, 
it might have remained empty for ever. The man 
who lived there was welcome to live in it as the men 
who had lived there before. Reedbourne made no 
objection to his presence. On the whole, however, 
opposition would have been more agreeable to Mr. 
Rodewald than toleration. This absolute indiffer- 
ence was wonderfully trying to a man who hoped 
not merely to make his mark, but to make it at 
once; and one consequence of Reedbourne's per- 
sistent blindness to his merits was that Mr. Rode- 
wald's soul waxed hot within him, and his tongue 
on occasion grew exceeding bitter concerning the 
village and its inhabitants. 

A long dreary winter, with the water out a 
good deal in every direction, had not tended to 
improve his opinion of the neighbourhood. 

After all, it was cold work, and mostly wet work, 
walking to and from the station ; and Mr. Rodewald, 
often as he walked in the dark misty mornings 

VOL. II. ^ ^^ c 
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over sloppy roads — ^in which his feet sunk and left 
perfect impressions of his boots — ^maryelled at his 
own folly in having forsaken his cosy home in 
London, conveniently near his business, for a cot- 
tage two miles from a station situated in a district 
anillamined by gas, ancheered by society. 

If in the summer days there is in that land a 
heat which, to be conceived, has to be experienced, 
so in the winter nights there is a darkness which 
may be felt; and it was no treat to a man, after 
working hard in London for long business hours, to 
travel down the South-Western line in a cold, dirty, 
draughty, carpetless, and American cloth-covered 

seat second-class carriage, and to make the best of 
his way home through slushy snow, or grope it 
amidst the Cimmerian blackness of some of the 
Beedboume evenings. 

But with the spring weather, Mr. Eodewald's 
chilled heart warmed and expanded, like the leaves 
and flowers. There was something to be said in 
favour of the country ; by degrees the waters retired 
into their natural channels, and the emerald 
meadows smiled in the sunshine. As he walked to 
the train, Mr. Bodewald now paused to listen to the 
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jnbilant songs of the larks. Every hedgerow and 
every tree was a ' mist of green ;' under the elms, 
and on every bank, primroses budded, violets scented 
the coppices. As I have said, the pleasantest time 
of all the year in Surrey had come, and Easter, 
late that season, was at hand. 

* You will run down on Thursday and stay till 
Wednesday, won't you?' said Mr. Kodewald to Mr. 
Smith, with a friendly warmth. 

There was no other person to whom he could 
quite unburden his min^ on the subject of Beed- 
bourne ; and the tie, which bound him to the man 
whose worldly intelligence he despised, had tightened 
considerably in the months since Mr. Cheverley left 
The Snuggery. 

'Thank you, I can't do that,' answered Mr. 
Smith. 

' Well, what can you do ? in a word, how long 
will you give us ?' 

' I will go to you on Saturday night, and remain 
till Tuesday morning.' 

'Settled!' exclaimed Mr. Bodewald; and the 
two shook hands upon the arrangements as they 
were never likely to do upon a bargain. 



CHAPTEE n, 

MB. RODEWALD IN OHUBCH. 

A LOVELY morning, fresh with the freshness of 
spring, warm with the warmth of the summer, all 
the world and his wife thinking about making holi- 
day ; even Beedbourne dressed in all its best to go 
to church and chapel in the morning, and take long 
and almost silent walks with its sweethearts beside 
the streams and across the meadows in the after- 
noon. 

A magnificent Easter morning ! No fear of 
rain spotting the new bonnets and spoiling the new 
dresses, to be worn for the first time that day. The 
drapers round and about Beedbourne had, during 
the few last weeks of Lent, done a very good trade ; 
and it is to be feared there was more discussion, 
among the female inhabitants, of prints and stuffs, 
and flowers and feathers and laces, than of doctrine ; 

more thought of the vagaries of fashion than of the 
meaning of texts. 
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It being a neighbourhood, however, where there 
is much uplifting of the voice in melody, a stranger 
might well have been surprised (and deceived) by 
hearing in all directions, for days previously, the 
lilting of Easter hymns. 

After the sad harmonies of six rueful Sundays, 
to say nothing of Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, 
Keedbourne looked forward with chastened delight 
to songs of rejoicing ; and in almost every cottage 
human pipes were tuning up, rehearsing for the 
deafening psalm tunes, * which, in churqh and in 
chapel, and at the open-air preachings,' were sure to 
be sung. 

' If one knew no better,' thought Mr. Smith, as 
he sauntered leisurely through the village on that 
Saturday evening when he was due at The Snuggery, 
* what a primitive, unsophisticated, moral, and reli- 
gious region one might imagine this to be ! And to 
think of the language I have heard here, proceeding, 
too, out of the mouths of very babes and sucklings !' 

But let him criticise as he would, let him affect 
to depreciate the peaceful landscape as he might, 
most undoubtedly those visits to Beedbourne were 
the brightest spots in his work-a-day life. 
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From the moment he left the railway-station and 
emerged npcm the heath, from the moment the fresh 
country air saluted his nostrils, bearing with it the 
pungent smell of the pine- woods, and the mingled 
scents of leaf and flower and shrub, a certain peace 
seemed to fall upon his heart. 

The fever which had long troubled him was not 
abated ; but as Nature laid a soothing hand upon his 
forehead, the pain grew easier for the moment. 

Some day, she seemed to whisper, there would 
arrive an end, there would come a rest. Under the 
greensward, if never above it, in some quiet spot 
amid the daisies and the buttercups, he would sleep 
quite peacefully ; so soundly that no anxiety should 
have power to wake him, so dreamlessly that the 
past idiould never recur in the watches of the longest 
night, so deeply that he should be insensible to joy 
as to sorrow, and be thrilled as little by the soaring 
lark's song as disturbed by the memories of a 
wreeked and wasted life. 

Had it not been for Mr. Bodewald's presence, his 
visits to The Snuggery would probably have been as 
happy as visits could be to him. He sometimes 
ungratefully enoAgh so considered ; and yet possibly 
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his host's conversation^ and his host altogether, 
infused the drop of hitter and the atom of amuse- 
ment to the social salad which rendered the other- 
wise tasteless elements palatable to the man who 
had never, in his best days, particularly relished 
mental food for babes* 

Moreover, in Mr. Bodewald's family circle he 
was thoroughly at home. He was the friend of the 
house, he could wander through it just as he pleased^ 
he h$d never to don either company clothes or com- 
pany manners ; there was a ^ slippered ease ' about 
the place grateful to one who had long oast off most 
of the restraints of society. It was home in the 
best sense of the word, in its absence of pretension, 
in its comfort and cleanliness and modest plenty, in 
the thorough hospitality of the man who provided for 
his household, in the kindliness of the woman who 
looked after all domestic details, in the quiet affec- 
tion the two children felt for him, in the plentiful fare 
spread without fuss and without affectation, in the 
blazing fires of winter, in the flower-decked rooms of 
spring — little if taken singly, perhaps, but in the 
aggregate much to a solitary man, who had ever 
yearned for a home, and never found one of his own. 
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It was the morning of Easter-day, of as lovely an 
Easter-day as ever dawned. 

In the grate some hillets of wood were hlazing, 
hut the window was set wide ; and in the soft light 
wind the muslin curtains, white as snow^ and freshly 
put up, waved gently with a not unpleasing rhythm. 
The hreakfast-table was spread with that abundance, 
and yet simplicity, which characterised every meal in 
Mr. Bodewald's establishment. 

' I would rather pay for food than for medicine^' 
he was wont to explain ; and who shall dispute the 
wisdom of his choice ? 

In that house a person might be quite certain 
everything set before him was the best of its sort 
procurable. 

Fierce had been the battles waged between Mr. 
Eodewald and the local tradespeople before he could 
bend their practice to his determination. 

The united testimonies of all the chemists in 
England could not have persuaded Mr. Bodewald 
that an adulterated article was pure. 

' My good friend,' he said to one irate individual, 
' I have a nose and I have a palate ; that is to say, 
I can smell and I can taste ; and I both smell and 
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taste that your cheese is vile and your bacon rank. 
If, therefore, you are not able, or do not choose, to 
send me what I want, I must get it elsewhere. In 
justice to himself, a man who pays ready money 
should always purchase the best article for the 
lowest price.' 

Judge how the local tradespeople loved a man 
possessed of this mind, a man who, keeping his own 
cows, could set even the proprietor of the Eeedboume 
Dairy at defiance ! 

' Ay, and they make their own bread too !' said 
that individual to the aggrieved cheesemonger, * and 
nice stuff I'm told it is ; but then they are foreigners, 
and they sort 'U eat any muck.' 

Which was true in no sense. Mr. Rodewald, in 
many respects, was "more English than the English; 
whilst his sister-in-law, Miss Lydney, had spent all 
the best years of her life in a farmhouse away down 
in Devonshire, and could have given her neighbours 
in Reedbourne, with advantage, many a lesson in 
domestic management and economy. 

Around the breakfast-table sat five persons, viz. 
Miss Lydney, two girls, aged respectively twelve and 
thirteen, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Rodewald. 
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In his Sunday suit Mr. Smith looked plainer 
and older than he had done in evening dress, or in 
the pepper-and-salt attire he ordinarily wore. The 
frock-coat was of an old-fashioned cat ; the trousers 
showed the creases of indifferent folding ; the dark 
vest, so closely hnttoned as only to show an inch of 
shirt-front, gave an additional sadness to his appear- 
ance, which presented in every respect a contrast to 
Mr. Bodewald's hright vivacity. 

The latter was indeed a man who thoroughly 
enjoyed the sunshine of that Easter morning, 
trouhled with no inconvenient memories, given to 
no sorrowful retrospection ; a man who, if not quite 
at peace with the world, was thoroughly at peace 
with himself, and who honestly believed that if the 
Almighty had only created all human beings after 
one pattern, and that pattern like Bodewald, every- 
thing would have gone on safely and smoothly, the 
littde matter of Eve notwithstanding. 

* Going to church this morning ?* said Mr. Eode- 
wald, addressing his guest. 

'I am at your disposal. I will go if you 
like.' 

' Well, then, I do like. When you are alone in 
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those difinnal chambers of jours, I am afraid you 
never attend divine service.' 

Mr. Smith looked at Miss Lydney and smiled. 

*My dear fellow/ he said, 'you know I never 
contradict you.' 

* That is cool, at any rate,' remarked Mr. Bode- 
wald, reddening a little ; ' and you, Mary, what are 
you going to do ?' 

Miss Lydney laughed outright. 

'Just what I always do,' she answered. 'Stay 
at home and see to the dinner. Shall you take the 
children ?' 

For a moment Mr. Bodewald's face clouded. 

* I don't think we can this morning, Mary ; you 
see there is no getting seats in that confounded 
church, and it is so awkward standing about — 
and—' 

' Besides, they are going with me this afternoon 
to Thamesford,' broke in Mr. Smith. ' Service 
there does not commence until half-past three, and 
we can sit where we like — 'either in the squire's pew 
or in the organ-loft. The rector, I am quite sure, 
will be delighted to see us ; at least, I know the 
old woman in a poke bonnet and printed cotton 
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shawl, who officiates as verger, seems always 
charmed to see me !' 

'And you are to tell us stories all the way,' 
declared Susan. 

* No, you are to tell me stories,' was the reply. 
' Why, you have had nothing to do the whole winter 
except make up tales.' 

* We have heen reading such a pretty book,' said 
the elder girl ; * I wonder if you know it ?' and she 
brought a limply -bound little volume from her 
pocket, and handed it to her friend. 

' Yes, I know it, Annie,' he answered, turning 
over the leaves. 

* Was it not strange how Providence gave widow 
White all she wanted ?' asked Susan. 

* Yes, Susie, and didnH the widow White go on 
wanting!' commented Mr. Smith, as he closed the 
book. 

' What is it all about ?' inquired Mr. Bodewald. 

* It is the story,' said Mr. Smith gravely, * of 
a lady left in straitened circumstances, and, of 
course, with a large family, who, upon a very 
slender income, managed to do some very wonder- 
ful things. It is a stoiy of struggle and of success, 
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or rather, I shoald say, a narrative of believing and 
receiving. It is the old tale of wishing and having, 
only presented in a different shape.' 

'I wish Providence would give me what I want/ 
said Susan, addressing no person in particular, and 
it was noticeable that no one asked her what the 
especial boon she desired might be. 

On the contrary, Mr. Rodewald, pushing back his 
chair, remarked, * It is time we were getting ready, 
Smith,' and bustled out of the room, while Miss 
Lydney began to clear the table of plates, and cups 
and saucers, and bore away a tray full, negativing 
Mr. Smith's offers of assistance. 

Annie, carrying coffee-pot and cream-ewer, 
followed her aunt. 

Up to the window, beside which Mr. Smith stood 
looking out into the garden, came Susie ; and as she 
crossed the room, even a stranger might have told 
the petition it was most likely she had in her 
mind. 

Resting upon her crutch, she touched Mr. Smith's 
hand gently. 

* You knew,' she said softly, * what I meant ?' 

* Yes, Susie, I knew,' he answered, sitting down. 
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and pntting his arm tenderly round the patient little 
figure. 

* When I read hooks like that, it seems hard, 
Mr. Smith. If other people can get things they 
want, why can't I ?* 

* My dear little girl/ he answered, * other people 
cannot get what they want.' 

^ Then yon do not helieve that hook is true ?* 
' I do not, indeed, Susie. It would, as you say, 
he very hard if it were.' 

' But people do get what they want, Mr. Smith.' 
' All the things ?' 
' Widow White did.' 

* Widow White was an exception to all rules ; 
we will put her on one side. I would rather talk 
ahout you, Susie. You hare got your hurden to 
bear, snd it seems terrible to you ; but would it 
seem less grievous to you if others had to bear one 
like it ?' 

' I don't know. I don't think so, when I come 
really to think; you understand, Mr. Smith. It 
would grieve me terribly if you and papa, and auntie 
and Annie, were lame — and 0, fancy what it would 
be if nobody could walk, except with a crutch ! 
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That is not what I mean at all. I do not want 
other people to be ill. I only wazrt to be well 
myself.* 

'Exactly, my dear; and that is what we all 
want. Almost every one — ^I might, indeed, say 
every one — has some harden he desires to be rid of, 
or some good he would fain possess.' 

'But you, Mr. Smith, what can there be that 
you have not ?' 

She was sitting on his knee by this time, and 
had both arms clasped round his neck. 

'Ah! what indeed?' he said gaily. 'I am a 
mighty prosperous sort of individual ; and yet, do 
you know, Susie, I have just a little tiny parcel of 
care, just what I can easily carry about with me, 
tied up in brown paper, that I would give aH the 
world to be rid of; that is as grievous to me, and 
as constant to me as this' — and he touched her 
crutch — 'is to you. So cheer up, little one; who 
can tell ? perhaps some day we may, both of us, get 
our desires, like your friend widow White.' 

She did not 'answer — she did not seem quite 
satisfied. Wistfully the blue eyes looked up with a 
longing questioning to the bluer sky. 
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' It is all a mystery, Susie/ he went on, * one 
you and I and thousands more will never solve here. 
All we — yon and I and the thousands — can do is to 
strive for faith — not like the widow White, that we 
shall receive the good things we want — ^but that 
there is some sound reason why we should not have 
them. The petition for those who are distressed in 
mind, body, or estate is a comprehensive one ; not 
a man, woman, or child in the whole world but 
stands in need of it some time or other.* 

* Now, Smith, are you coming or are you going 
to stay at home ?' inquired Mr. Rodewald, opening 
the door. 

* I am coming,' answered Mr. Smith. * Good- 
bye for the present, Susie / and, taking his hat, he 
hurried after his host. 

For a few minutes they paced along side by side 
in silence ; then Mr. Bodewald said, 

' She does not seem to get much better.' 
' Of her lameness you mean, I suppose ?' 

* Yes ; I don't see that the country is doing her 
any good.' 

* Did you expect it to cure her ?' 
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* Well, you know, it was principally for her sake 
I removed from London.' 

* Yes. But you remember the doctors said she 
could not live if she stayed there. She has picked 
up wonderfully since she came to Reedboume.' 

' That is true/ agreed Mr. Eodewald. * Both 
she and Annie are in thorough good health, thank 
God ! But now tell me one thing : do you think 
Susie will ever be able to walk like other people ?* 
' What does your medical man say ?* 
' Never mind what he says,' was the reply. ' I 
put more trust in your opinion. Smith, than in that 
of all the faculty.' 

* Complimentary to the faculty !' 

' That is another question. Do you believe she 
will ever run about as her sister does, for instance ?' 

* Ask your own common sense,' said Mr. Smith, 
but he did not say it brusquely. 

* That tells me she will be lame for life.' 

' I fear there is little hope for her being other- 
wise.' 

' It is terrible,' said Mr. Rodewald, * terrible — 
and the child feels it so ; she seems to be much less 
contented here than she was in town.' 
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' That will pass away/ answered the other. 
' Naturally she feels the calamity more in the midst 
of green fields than she did among bricks and mor- 
tar. Besides, she is stronger; and while her in- 
creased vitality makes her long to jump and ran and 
dance, she chafes, as a matter of coarse, against the 
infirmity which prevents her doing so. The infirmity 
is nothing new ; but the wish to be skipping and 
racing and romping is.* 

' What a misfortune!' exclaimed Mr. Bodewald; 
and truly he felt it to be one. 

In every way better, stronger, straighter, 
cleverer than other children; that is what he de- 
sired his girls to grow up ; and yet here, out of only 
two, he had one who, crippled, not by nature, but 
by accident, must halt all the days of her life. 

*I could not bring her to church with us, of 
course,' he said, after a pause. ^ The village is so 
full now, it seems impossible to get a seat early ; 
and I cannot have all the congregation staring at 
her poor little crutch till it suits the pleasure of 
that grim old sexton to find if there is a vacant 
place.' 

' What is the system, then, here?* 
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* Pews reserved for the parishioners.' 

' Are not you a parishioner ?* 

Mr. Bodewald shrugged his shoulders^ and an- 
sweredy 

' The Snuggery has, somehow, I suppose, drop- 
ped out of the parish. Cheverley, as you know, was 
indifferent ; and before his time the place belonged 
to a rabid Dissenter. There is no making head 
against such influences. I wrote about sittings, and 
was informed there were none vacant, but that the 
churchwardens ^' would endeavour to acconamodate 
me as soon as possible." I have given my mite to 
all the local charities, and never allowed the bag to 
pass without dropping something in ; and yet, in the 
eight months I have been here, not a visitor has 
crossed my threshold, except, indeed, the doctor, 
who has charged pretty stiffly for each call.' 

' And did you want visitors ?' 

* Of course ; does not every one wish for so- 
ciety r 

'I know one person who does not,' answered 
Mr. Sniith. ' And what on earth you, who are see- 
ing people all day long in town, can desire society 
for in the country, passes my understanding.' 
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' I think you scarcely comprehend,* began Mr. 
Rodewald. 

* I comprehend perfectly that, if — to suppose an 
impossible case — I were to rent The Snuggery, all 
I should crave from Beedbourne would be to let me 
alone. I should come down here for quiet, not for 
gabble — for a retreat from the world, instead of a 
place where I should have to listen to the petty 
gossip of a tattling village. That is the beauty of 
a place like Beedbourne. It is London, and yet it 
is the country. If one have a taste for solitude, it 
may be compassed here almost as well as in New 
Inn. Why, my dear fellow, what an old-fashioned 
notion it is that, if one hire a cottage on the borders 
of town, the clergyman and the doctor and the local 
attorney are bound to take notice of the fact ! We 
have got rid of the gratuitous visits of attorney 
and doctor; all we want now is to be sure we 
need never hear the clergyman speak except in 
the pulpit.' 

* What a Goth you are. Smith !' 

'Not at all. I only express the feelings of 
a class. We can many of us tolerate the country, 
but we are not able to tolerate country people. 
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What are the squabbles of a local board, the pecca- 
dilloes of the squire, to us ? We cannot get up a 
sentiment about Miss Rustica's young man, or sym- 
pathise with Lady Greathouse when she finds out 
that her maid is the wickedest foreigner living. A 
fellow I knew once took a cottage down near Wind- 
sor. He was out of health, and wanted to recruit. 
No sooner was he established than the clergyman, in 
the goodness of his heart, called. My friend felt 
appalled. " This sort of thing can't go on. Jack," he 
said to me ; " it must be put a stop to." The fact is, 
Rodewald,' went on Mr. Smith, laying a persuasive 
hand on his companion's arm, ' the clergy are better 
without us ; we might unsettle them. If one's lines 
lie amongst flannel petticoats and the tippling of 
charwomen, it is better never to realise the fact of 
a wider life. Cheverley even — ' 

* Cheverley ! don't talk about him — he was an 

ass !' 

* My dear fellow, Cheverley was not an ass, but 

he made the same mistake as you have done. He 
wanted local society, I think; you say you do, and 
local society is not to be compassed within fifty 
miles of London, on the borders of the New Forest, 
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perhaps, or beside the Norfolk broads, or possibly 
now in the yery heart of the City — ' 

' 0, confound yon. Smith, don't talk such non- 
sense! There is society, and good society too, to 
be had eyerywhere if a man gets fair play !* 

* Well, well,' said the other, * you know I neyer 
contradict you.' 

* On the contrary, I know you are always contra- 
dicting me. It is quite sufficient for me to express 
an opinion on any subject, for you at once to take 
up the opposite side cf the question.' 

' That makes a little variety, does not it? We 
should tire probably of an eternal duet.' 

* I confess I should like an occasional harmony, 
if only for a change.' 

' Here we are at the church,* remarked Mr. 
Smith, ' and if you do not get harmony you will 
at least hear plenty of melody there. All the 
Easter hymns were in full swing as I passed 
through the yillage.' 

* H — sh !' entreated Mr. Bodewald, and stepping 
into the porch, he took off his hat. ' Shall we go 
into the free seats ?' he whispered. 

For answer his companion nodded. 
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The service at Beedbonrne was what is called 
' attractive/ and consequently a little High. No 
bald simplicity about it, you may be sure. Fashion- 
able folks patronised the old gray building ; and the 
powers that ruled the ecclesiastical roast in that fair 
village did their best to merit a continuance of 
popular confidence. Long before, the old high pews 
had been swept away, and as one poor Irishwoman 
remarked pathetically, 'there was not a "bit of 
shelter '* ' left in the edifice. Even the pulpit was a 
mere skeleton of a pulpit ; and through the trellis- 
work the preacher's black trousers were plainly 
revealed beneath his surplice. 

Stained windows there were, given by the faith- 
ful — some presented by generous donors who felt 
that liberalty was a virtue when money, not their 
own, became the question. 

More hideous than can be imagined were most 
of these works of art ; they were terrible, and Mr. 
Smith was wont to regard them with an appalled 
fascination, and with a profound sadness of expres- 
sion which perplexed many a native of Beedboorae. 
Everything in what the rector loved to call that 
beautiful church ' was done decently and in order, 
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according to modem lights. Money had not been 
spared ; and there was not a sconce or a hassock or a 
scrap of carpet but what the severest censor of eccle- 
siastical decoration might have approved. Snowy 
were the surplices of the choir, devout the obeisances 
of the smallest sinner who sang his shrill treble. 

Beautiful on high festivals were the decorations 
presided over by the youth and beauty of Beedboume, 
and dismal enough the Gregorian chants and hymns 
that obtained in the sad seasons of the Church's 
year. 

There was a joke current at Beedbourne about a 
young fop whO; being asked his opinion of the 
service, said, * It was creditable for the provinces ;' 
but this remark could only have been prompted by 
professional jealousy, since no one could deny that, 
keeping within the lines of a moderate ritualism, the 
service was very well done indeed. 

As for the sermons, they were, so Mr. Smith 
declared, generally harmless. 

If occasionally they struck at any vice, it was 
always the vice of the lower orders; and as the 
lower orders did not, as a rule, attend church, no 
susceptibilities were hurt. 
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The most noticeable feature aboat religion at 
Eeedbourne was its gentility. No allusion in it, 
you may be sure, to that trifling difficulty in connec- 
tion with the eye of a camel — no tilting against sin 
in high places. Everything went pleasantly as a 
marriage-bell; and if there were one thing the 
listener ought to have been more sure of than 
another, it was concerning the blessedness and 
safety of riches. 

If you broke the Sabbath in a carriage and pair, 
nobody had any objection to make. If you wanted 
to get drunk, it was only necessary to compass your 
wishes upon champagne. 

As for that shambling beer-besotted signer wait- 
ing round the corner for the public-house to open, 
pah ! there will be considerable trouble for him in 
the next world, but Dives need be under no appre- 
hension. 

*It is comfortable for the purple-and-fine-linen 
people,' Mr. Smith once remarked; 'but it does 
seem a trifle hard that, because a man is damned in 
this world, he must be doubly damned in the next.' 

On that Easter morning Beedbourne had put out 
its strength. 
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^Beligion neyer was designed/ says the hymiiy 
Ho make our pleasures less/ and undoabtedly so 
the ladies felt. 

* When one can pnt on religion in the shape of a 
new bonnet, and hear holy utterances in the swish- 
swish of a shimmering silk dress, one has yery 
nearly solved the problem of "How to make the 
best of both worlds." ' This reflection was uttered 
by Mr. Bodewald as he walked home after service ; 
bat then he was not on the best terms with man 
or woman kind at the moment. 

' The smell of the flowers makes me ill !' he 
proceeded; which was singular, for the odoars 
emanating from those innocent blossoms were of 
the most delicate kind; and when he entered the 
church, Mr. Bodewald had bestowed approving 
glances at the font, set about with arum lilies and 
waxen camellias and pale azaleas, and at the 
banks of primroses piled upon the window-ledges. 

He had shot a telling look at his companion, as 
who should say, 

' "We spare no trouble or expense down in this, 
my valley;' but Mr. Smith seemed unimpressed by 
the display. 
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As usual his eyes tamed towards the painted 
designs, the fearful and wonderful embodiments of 
which never seemed to pall upon his sight. 

It was the custom at Beedbourne to celebsate 
high festivals with a processional hymn, the mem- 
bers of the choir and the clergy making, in fine 
weather, a journey from the vestry to the west 
door, and thence round the aisles to the chancel. 
The smallest boys — imps of Satan when ofif duty, 
but looking like very angels in their white robes — 
led the van, and from them the musical company 
graduated up to burly fellows with huge beards and 
deep voices, who paced in front of the rector and 
curate, all singing as they passed along. 

To do honour to the motley band, or to some 
abstract idea the members composing it were pre- 
sumed to personify, all the individuals in the con- 
gregation who possessed reverent minds rose when- 
ever the first chorister appeared, and remained 
standing till the young cherub folded his wings and 
sank on his knees in the chancel ; and as it had ever 
been a principle of Mr. Bodew&ld to ^ do in Turkey 
as the Turkeys do,' he followed the example of the 
multitude, and incited Mr. Smith to imitate his lead. 
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On came the singers, yery slowly, very solemnly, 
making yery good music indeed ; bat it was not the 
clear trebles or the piping altos or the tuneful tenors 
which caused Mr. Bodewald to look so suddenly and 
eagerly at the procession. 

Amongst the men he beheld a face he recognised ; 
clad in white, he saw a figure he certainly never 
expected to look upon taking a prominent part in 
any religious ceremony. 

A self-asserting man this deep-voiced bass; a 
man who must have drawn attention to himself in 
any place, in any company ; a man bold-looking and 
no longer young, yet handsome after a certain com- 
mon fashion — a man who had made his own way, of 
that there could be no question ; who seemed pros- 
perous and well fed, and rich and sleek and content, 
and who walked with a certain bullying swagger, 
evidently feeling that he was the procession, and that 
all music worth hearing issued from his throat. 

He came on, on, singing loudly and not over 
melodiously, and then in a moment he stopped so 
suddenly that Mr. Smith glanced at his neighbour 
to see if he too was struck by the phenomenon. 

But Mr. Eodewald was not looking at Mr. Smith. 
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He kept his gaze fixed upon the advancing figure, 
like the Ancient Mariner, literally holding him with 
Ms eye. When the procession had passed he smiled 
and resumed his seat as if satisfied. 

* Did you notice a big bumptious-looking fellow, 
with a voice like a bull, amongst the choir?' he 
asked Mr. Smith when they were out of the church- 
yard and wending their way home. 

' Yes, who is he ?' 

* Frank Field. De Field he calls himself down 
here. He lives in that large house on the second 
green. He has been in town all winter, and only 
came back into residence here last week. That is 
Saul amongst the prophets with a vengeance. He 
is a wolf I certainly did not expect to see in sheep's 
clothing.' 

* What shut him up in such a hurry ?' 
' I did !' answered Mr. Eodewald. 
'How?' 

* I winked at him /' was the calm rejoinder. 



CHAPTER m. 

PBEACHEBS AND HEARERS. 

It was evenings and in the study at The Snuggery 
Mr. Bodewald and his guest sat, between the lights^ 
smoking. They were almost alone in the house. 
Miss Lydney and her elder niece were gone to even- 
ing serrice. Susan was laying the supper-cloth and 
making a salad, which art she had been taught by 
her father. By reason of her infirmity she was de- 
barred from doing many things, but those she under- 
took she did remarkably well. For example, her 
needlework was simply beyond praise. She had a 
nice taste for music, and played with a tenderness 
and accuracy beyond her age. If she made up a 
bouquet, it was arranged with an artistic feeling of 
form and colour that made the commonest flowers 
seem delicate and rare ; and the few household tasks 
she could perform were always executed with a nicety 
which secured the approval even of such a past mis- 
tress of all domestic duties as Miss Lydney. 
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In that simple establishment no servants were 
kept. Even had their presence been desired, it 
must have proved difficult to house even one, and 
provide a spare bedchamber. Not merely in matters 
of diet were Mr. Eodewald's ideas liberal and ad- 
vanced ; makeshifts in sleeping accommodation, ^ 
rooms ill-ventilated and over-tenanted, he would have 
none of them. The arrangements which had con- 
tented, and indeed pleased, Mrs. Turtle would to 
him have been intolerable ; and for this reason, if for 
none other, a resident domestic at The Snuggery was 
an impossibility. But there were other reasons. 
Practically Miss Lydney had ever been her brother- 
in-law's working housekeeper, and not a little of the 
prosperity which cheered his path originated with 
her admirable management and splendid economy. 
When they were comparatively poor, she had de- 
lighted in putting her shoulder to the wheel ; and 
now they were comparatively rich, the whole system 
had become such second nature that a servant would 
have inconvenienced Miss Lydney as much as a 
request for one would have astounded Mr. Bodewald. 

For the rough work, for the scrubbing and scour- 
ing, the blackleading and washing up. Miss Lydney 
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had now, as formerly, a ' person in.' Each day Mrs. 
Brooker*8 niece came across from her father's house, 
to what she called * do ' for the family at The Snug- 
gery. According to her own statement, there was 
nothing on earth in the way of household work she 
was unable to perform. Indeed, in turn she had 
undertaken the duties of cook, housemaid, nurse, 
and general servant, and proved signally unsuccessful 
in all. 

Miss Lydney's estimate of her powers was some- 
what diflFerent to her own. ' I would not trust her 
to wash out a kitchen towel unless I saw how it was 
done,' summarised that astute lady; whilst it is only 
fair to state that the girl's summing up of her em- 
ployers was equally unfavourable. 

' Of all the fidgety old maids I ever did see,' she 
observed to her friends, ' that Miss Lydney is the 
fidgetingest ; but there, he's worse.' 

And, indeed, to the Beedbonme mind, which had 
a lazy and contemplative tendency, induced by living 
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among damp fields and over-much standing by the 
edge of slowly-running streams. Miss Lydney's 
housewifely activity must have savoured of the hor- 
rible. 
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No cobweb, no speck of dust, no unswept corner, 
no unscrubbed shelf escaped her Argas eyes. All 
her life had been devoted to cleanliness ; and she could 
no more have existed amid the chaos wherein Mrs. 
Turtle dwelt contented, than she could with any 
comfort have eaten a meal prepared under that lady's 
auspices. 

*If all furriners is like them/ observed Mrs. 
Brooker's niece, 'their country must be a queer 
place.' 

The average Reedbourne mind utterly failed to 
dissociate Miss Lydney's nationality from that of her 
brother-in-law, and entertained, moreover, a firm 
belief that all foreigners were of the same nationality. 

But to the ideas of Beedbourne on all subjects 
Miss Lydney was indifferent. Her world was even 
narrower than that of the inhabitants of the village 
in which she found herself. Wherever Mr. Rode- 
wald and the children chanced to be, seemed the 
world to her. Years before she had set up her 
household gods, and, in spite of all changes and 
chances, she worshipped them still. 

When Mr. Rodewald, in search of health, went 
quite by accident to a farmhouse in North Devon, 
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Miss Lydney, three years his senior, was superin- 
tending her stepfather's menage. 

During the course of that golden summer Mr. 
Bodewald took walks in the company of Susan 
Mumford. For the first time, perhaps, he fell 
deeply and truly in love. Her beauty, her simpli- 
city, her helplessness, all alike appealed to the best 
side of the man's nature ; and when he asked her 
father for her, and obtained his consent to the mar- 
riage, no happier man could have been found in the 
length and breadth of the county. 

Without much delay he took home his wife, 
counting, perhaps, a little on the pecuniary assist- 
ance he had a right to expect from a man considered 
in his station well-to-do. 

But the help never came. Before the first child 
was born Mr. Mumford was dead, and the investiga- 
tion of his affairs proved he had long been insolvent. 

It was then Miss Lydney came to London, at first 
upon a visit, till she could arrange her future plans ; 
but during that visit she made herself so necessary 
that it never came to an end. 

Always delicate, Mrs. Bodewald faded away in 
the uncongenial London atmosphere; until at length, 
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about three months after the birth of her second 
daughter, she faded out of life altogether. 

At this juncture Mr. Rodewald found his sister- 
in-law's help even more yaluable than heretofore. 
Left with two motherless babies, what could he have 
done without the assistance of this unsalaried house- 
keeper, who simply gave herself up body and soul to 
the new duties which devolved upon her ? 

It was she who kept the poor little child, injured 
by a fall from the arms of a careless nurse, alive after 
the doctors had said the infant could not live more 
than a few days; she who kept down the weekly 
bills and provided the modest home comforts ; who 
watched the children in illness and tended them in 
health ; who mended and managed as the poor dead 
woman never could have done, the woman who died 
in good time before her husband realised the mistake 
he had made, and understood what a wretched busi- 
ness life must have proved had she lived. As 
it was, he idolised the dead wife whose nature he 
had never known, cherished her memory, thought 
tenderly of her, honestly believed she was the sweet- 
est and most charming creature that ever lived, and 
utterly failed to comprehend how admirable a thing 
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she had done for Iiim snd herself when she went 
qoieily oat of the world, smiling a little in her death 
sleep. 

As for Miss Lydney, he took all she did perhaps 
rather too much as a matter of course. That she 
was yeiy good, he acknowledged — that she was a 
most admirable manager, he knew ; bat how good 
and how admirable Miss Lydney really coald be, 
other people understood possibly better than the 
man who reaped the advantage of her devoted un- 
selfishness. 

Mr. Bodewald's view of the matter was that, 
while she made him very comfortable, he provided 
her with a remarkably good home ; but in this, as 
in most other things, he had managed to get what 
Mr. Smith called his shilling's-worth of value for 
his sixpenny-worth of expenditure. 

It was his way. 

Sitting in the twilight, smoking, Mr. Bodewald 
reverted to a matter quite out of his way, and which 
had vexed him — the spectacle, namely, of Frank 
Field, clothed in spotless white, marching round 
Beedbourne Church, a saint before his time. 

He and Mr. Smith had been talking on other 
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subjects, bat this touched him nearly, and he could 
not refrain from harking back to it. 

^ That is one of the things which always puzzles 
me about the Church/ he said — Hhe instruments 
she makes use of.' 

* Meaning ?' suggested Mr. Smith. 

'A fellow like Field going in procession, for 
instance/ answered Mr. Bodewald. 

* I don't know about that,' observed Mr. Smith. 
' Judas Iscariot, if you remember, was one of the 
twelve disciples* No disadvantageous comparison 
intended to your friend, by the way.' 

' Pray do not call him a friend of mine,' entreated 
Mr. Rodewald. ' I would not be seen speaking to 
him.' 

' No ?' Mr. Smith put the negative in the form 
of a query. 

* There is not a swindling company — a good 
dashing swindling company, I mean — established 
since the Limited Liability Act came in, but Frank 
Field has had a finger in the pie. That place of his 
is maintained out of the hard-earned money, the 
pitiful savings, of widows and orphans — ' 

* I have not the intense sympathy for widows and 
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orphans that some people afifect, I must confess,* 
commented Mr. Smith. * When unprotected females 
take to speculating, of course they elect to run their 
chance like other people.' 

' Sometimes, Smith, I wonder whether you are 
ever in earnest — * 

* Do you really ? I assure you I am very rarely 
otherwise.' 

'Why, you must know it is very hard upon 
women, who have perhaps heen toiling all their 
lives, to lose all they possess in some mushroom 
company.' 

'I daresay it is; hut if poor women like to in- 
trust their small possessions to the keeping of total 
strangers, without the smallest security, or, so far as 
I can see, the slightest inducement except the pro- 
mise of hig interest, what hetter fate can they 
expect? Besides, why should Field expect all his 
eggs to he addled ? Naturally he says, there mucrt 
come chickens out of some of them.' 

' I don't think so ; I helieve him to be an un- 
mitigated scoundrel. I am speaking quite dispas- 
sionately, you must understand, though he did once 
do me out of the best thing I ever tried for.' 
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' Really ! what was it ?' 

' 0^ only a contract. I should have made, I dftve- 
S&79 A good two hundred a year for four years out of 
it, if Field had not pooh-poohed my offer, and got a 
creature of his own to put in a tender at a price 
which really could not have afforded the smallest 
margin of profit. I suppose they had their pickings 
in same indirect way. At all events, I don't forget 
it to Master Fields' 

^ I am quite sure of that,* agreed Mr. Smith. 

' Not that I would allow any personal feeling to 
sway my judgment of a man's character.' 

' Of course not.' 

'But I don't helieve a greater rogue could be 
found in the City; and that, you will allow, is a 
broad statement.' 

' And it may also be perfectly accurate. I know 
little of the City, and I know less of Mr. Field.' 

' Then in both respects you may consider yourself 
very fortunate.' 

' I 8m quite wilKag to do so on your authority.' 

For a few minutes Mr. Bodewald smoked on in 
Silence ; then he said. 
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' I must confess it tries my faith to see the way 
snch men as Field prosper.' 

* Does it ?* answered Mr. Smith. ^ I confess I 
do not see why. I, being snch an nnlncky wretch, 
have often in my worst moments derived mnch com- 
fort from the explicit statement that the wicked only 
flourish like a green bay-tree. But when I am rea- 
sonable, and do not feel sinful, I cannot help fancy- 
ing that it is a superstition as vain and heathenish 
as untrue, to suppose those who love Ood are 
rewarded with worldly blessings. Often it seems to 
me that in our ideas of religion we are not, Chris- 
tians though we call ourselves, a bit better than 
Pagans. What ! shall we suppose that to lie soft, 
to eat of the best, to be clothed in purple, and to be 
spoken well of by men, are the gifts the Almighty 
thinks most acceptable to those whose souls He has 
made immortal ? But, pshaw ! what nonsense I am 
talking ! Forgive me, Rodewald ; I really forgot 
myself. I have no serious intention of starting a 
Little Bethel here in opposition to the Bethel pre- 
sided over by Bivers and Grey.' 

Mr. Bodewald was silent for a minute ; then, by 
way of making some remark, he said, 
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' Grey is not half a bad fellow^ if he was not such 
a fool.' 

* 0, you know him, do you ?' 

* Well, I have travelled up and down with him, 
and we talked a little.' 

* The weather, the crops, and that sort of thing, 
I suppose.' 

* Hang it, Smith, you need not be so satirical !' 

* Satirical !' repeated Mr. Smith amazed, and 
retired into himself. 

'Here they are,' said Mr. Bodewald, referring to 
the return of his sister-in-law and daughter ; but 
Mr. Smith vouchsafed no answer. Lost apparently 
in reflection, he leaned back in his chair and smoked 
till it grew too dark for him to see the figure of his 
companion. 

Just then Annie brought in lights, and, going up 
to her father, bade him good-night, Susan following 
suit. 

' Have you had your supper ?' asked Mr. Bode- 
wald, stroking down the fair hair of his first-born. 

' Yes, papa.' 

* And what did you have ?' 
' Bread and milk, papa.' 
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* Or rather, bread-and-butter and milk/ corrected 
Snsan. 

* Oy you luxuriotiB children ! * exclaimed Mr. 
Smith. 

'But you will have more than bread-and-'buttar 
and milk/ argued Annie. 

' That is the worst of being old/ answered Mr. 
Smith. ^ Now, Susie, I am going to carry you up- 
stairs.' 

' I can get up and down, though, by myself quite 
well, thank you,' she answered ; but she let him lift 
her nevertheless, giving her cri^tch to her sister with 
a little laugh. 

' It must be five years since I carried you first,' 
he said. 

' I was a very little thing then,' she replied, look- 
ing baok upon that period from the heights of age 
she had since attained ; and then, as he was about 
to set her down, she added, clinging to him, both 
arms clasped round his neck, 

' I love you, Mr. Smitia — 0, 1 do love yon !' and, 
as she put her lips to his and kissed him, he under- 
stood better than she did why she sud tlds, why 
her physical lameness and the misfortune whicb had 
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marred every hope of his life drew them together 
by some strange chord of sympathy. 

* Good-night, good-night/ he said softly, and 
went back along the passage ; but he turned when 
he reached the head of the stairs, and saw the two 
children looking after him. They nodded and blew 
kisses as he waved his hand towards them. 

* It is very sweet,' he thought ; ' but 0, for the 
might have been !' 

* Supper is ready,' said Mr. Rodewald, meeting 
him in the hall. * Come along, I am as hungry as 
a hunter.' 

A cold stipper, but a good one. Plenty of every- 
thing, and everything the best of its kind. 

<Well, Miss Lydney,' asked Mr. Smith, 'and 
what did you hear this evening ?' 

' Mr. Grey preached,' she answered ; ' and I 
liked his sermon very much indeed.' 

' This is hopeful,' exclaimed Mr. Smith ; ' what 
did he tell you V 

* 0, he told us what we ought to do, and what we 
did not. All he said was very right. He scolded us 
a good deal ; but I liked it.' 

^ The feminine mind !' ejaculated Mr. Smith, 
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glancing at Mr. Eodewald. ' It likes to be scolded 
by a man.' 

' When that man is not its husband/ amended 
Mr. Bodewald. 

* And, my dear Miss Lydney, what form did his 
remonstrances on your misconduct assume T 

* Well, he said we did not kneel when we ought, 
or stand when we ought, or come to church when we 
ought.' 

' And 1*11 be bound he said we did not give as we 
ought,' added Mr. Eodewald. 

* Yes, he did complain about that too ; but what 
he laid most stress upon was about our not repeating 
the responses, and not singing, and all that sort of 
thing.' 

' Bless the man !' exclaimed Mr. Bodewald. 
'Does he not think his congregation makes noise 
enough ? He should sit in the middle of them for 
a while, and he would pray for silence. I am quite 
converted to your opinion, Smith, that all the people 
who sing should sit together.' 

'With one exception,' suggested Mr. Smith. 
' You would not like to air that fine tenor of yours 
in front of a man singing bass in unison, or behind 
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a pew full of young ladies squalling out bad firsts 
and worse seconds/ 

'That is quite a different matter/ said Mr. 
E»odewald^ colouring (his sense of humour was not 
sufficiently strong to enable him to enjoy a joke 
which even by possibility told against himself) ; * of 
course, when .a person can sing, he has a right to 
sing.' 

* But don't you see that every one who does sing 
believes he can sing ? The moment a person thinks 
he cannot sing he keeps silence. Every man would, 
as a rule, like to gag his neighbour, and every man 
has an idea that his own performance must give 
pleasure. The only result of any one taking a part 
in church is that the people around imagine he is 
singing wrong, and would ask him to stop if they 
could.' 

* That is the worst of living in a country, the 
inhabitants of which are, musically speaking, boors,' 
said Mr. Bodewald, still irritable. 

* Well, I admit that music is not our strong 
point,' agreed Mr. Smith ; ' but even if it were, 
I maintain that people ought not to sing in church ; 
or, if they must sing, that they should all sit 
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together. When I desire to hear yoar tenor, which 
is certainly a very. good tenor, and well caltivaied, I 
don't ask you, or want yon, to stand jost at my 
elbow ; and I don't see why, because I go to charch, 
I should be doomed to a voice to right of me, a voice 
to left of me, a voice in front of me, and a voice 
behind.' 

' Would you not have anybody sing, then ?' asked 
Miss Lydney, who generally failed to understand 
above a fourth of Mr. Smith's utterances. 

' On the contrary, I would have all bodies sing if 
it so pleased them, always provided they were at a 
distance from me. Congregational singing is not a 
bad thing, if you are out of the thick of it. The 
hundredth psalm — oldC, as I have heard.it called — 
is very effective if sung in unison (you need not 
shake your head, Bodewald ; I know what I am 
talking about, though I have not a fine tenor), when 
there is the length of a street between listener and 
performer. Take also singing in a Wesleyan chapel. 
How good and holy a thing it sounds if one is out- 
side the chapel ! And yet personally, I confess, I do 
not care for it when I am amongst the congregation. 
Of course, there is a weak inoffensive sort of pipe 
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one often hears, or raihfir sees, becaiuie it seemB 
rather the throat which eontracts and expands Mian 
the lips which give forth sound — so feebJa and &int 
an attempt at tuning np that it can ofibnd no ear.' 

' I think, Mr. Smith, you are very ill-natured/ 
observed Miss Lydney, who was in the habit of 
emitting a series of little almost inarticulate trills in 
the way of psalm-tunes. ^ I often wonder what good 
it can do you to go to church.* 

' I really cannot tell you, my dear lady,' answered 
Mr. Smith, ' unless I am like the man who said he 
went to church because there he could lay up his 
legs and think of nothing.' 

'The way you talk cannot be right,' persisted 
Miss Lydney, scandalised ; * instead of going to 
church to be made better you return to criti- 
cise.' 

' Quite correct ; but I submit that it is not my 
fault. I would come back good, if I could ; but it 
is impossible. This afternoon, for instance, if you 
had asked me, before I started to Thamesford, whether 
I had any idea of the nature of sin, I fancy I should 
have said " Yes." Well, we had a sermon about very 
little else ; and now I am quite at sea. I have not 
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the fainteBt notion what sin is, nnless, indeed, it may 
be rirtne. There is one benefit, however, I derive 
from all these disconrses. Were I inclined to turn 
infidel, I could not do it. Nothing which was not 
true could ever survive the sermons that are preached 
about it/ 

' I do not know how it happens, you always think 
the sermons so poor,' remarked Miss Lydney ; ^ I 
never hear a bad preacher.' 

'Because you do not listen to half what the 
clergy tell you,' answered Mr. Smith. 'In church 
most people mentally lay up their legs, and think of 
nothing. Hectors and curates discourage the critical 
faculty in their congregations. They like their 
statements to be received without question or com- 
ment; and, certainly, occasionally they do make 
some curious statements. The man at Thamesford 
told us to-day the two angels Mary saw in the 
sepulchre were the spirits of the two thieves. Of 
course, I am not in a position to say they were not, 
but I am perfectly certain he is not in a position to 
say they were.' 

'I suppose Thamesford looked very charming,' 
said Mr. Rodewald, who saw that his sister-in-law 
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disapproved of Mr. Smith's conversation without 
exactly following or understanding it. 

'When does Thamesford not look charming?' 
asked Mr. Smith. 

* Welly I confess I did not feel much attracted ta 
it when the waters were out/ answered his host. 

* Down here one gets a very good notion of what the 
Deluge must have been like.' 

* One sect of professing Christians did begin to 
build an ark some winters ago/ said Mr. Smith, 'rain- 
bows notwithstanding. Your valley is very fair, how- 
ever, after the floods. Certainly the walk across 
those fields to the ferry is extremely lovely. 0, by the 
bye. Miss Lydney, as we were coming back, we met 
that little tender maiden of yours, the fair Eveleen.' 

' I call her Eliza,' said Miss Lydney grimly. 

'We call them all Eliza,' added Mr. Rodewald, 
referring to the family of ' helps.' 

'And a very good name too ; only, at a very early 
period of our acquaintance, your damsel informed 
me she was christened Eveleen, or, as she pronounces 
it, Evaline.' 

* Forward creature !' exclaimed Miss Lydney ; 

* and what was she doing, Mr. Smith ?' 

VOL. n. p 
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'She was waiting for her yoang man — so she 
kindly stated/ 

' A chit like that !* 

* Well^ she is twenty, and she says she has been 
at service for ten years ; and I suppose she would 
ask you, as a housemaid once asked my mother, if 
you thought it would be much good her waiting till 
she was an old woman.' 

* Young or old, she won't be much of a wife for 
any man,' commented Miss Lydney. 

' So the happy youth seemed to think, for he 
sauntered across the flowery meads very slowly — so 
slowly, indeed, that at last she went to meet him. 
Annie and Susie were gathering lords and ladies, so 
I improved the opportunity by asking Miss Eveleen 
what she had heard at Mr. Granton's conventicle, 
where she told me there had been a special service.' 

* If you had asked her how many men looked at 
her, it would have been more in her way,' said Miss 
Lydney, with a bitterness born of daily controversy 
upon the subject of thorough cleanliness. 

'But, you see, I did not. What I said vras, 
'' Well, Eveleen, and what did the strange minister 
tell you ?" And she answered, ** It was a beautiful 
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disconrse, sir. He did speak so pretty about our 
'elUsh sins." ' 

* What on earth did the girl mean ?* asked Mr. 
Bodewald. 

* I have not an idea/ replied Mr. Smith. 

'Yon will' turn her pert head,' said Miss Lydney. 
'Who ? I !' cried Mr. Smith. ' I never turned 
a woman's head yet ; and I ean declare no woman 
ever turned her own head to look after me. The 
fair Eyeleen will not be diverted from the straight 
path of domestic scrubbing and black-leading, by any 
ill-advised compliments of mine. But she is a 
pretty little thing, Miss Lydney. If you had seen 
her to-day, in a new bonnet trimmed with pink 
ribbons, you would have said she was as fair and 
fresh-looking a girl of her inches as anybody need 
wish to meet.' 

* There, I have no .patience I' said Miss Lydney^ 
rising, and so putting an end to the conversation. 

Mr. Smith glanced across at Mr. Bodewald, and 
the two men burst out laughing. They could not 
help it. The expression of Miss Lydney's face was 
irresistible. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AT REEDBOUBNE STATION. 

* 

Mb. Smith, carrying a modest black bag, was walk- 
ing, on Easter Tuesday morning, up to the station 
with Mr. Bodewald, when a Stanhope, drawn by an 
exceedingly nice pair of chestnnts, and driven by a 
man who had not the slightest idea of letting the 
wheels of his chariot tarry, dashed past the two 
humble pedestrians. 

' There goes that beast Field,' said Mr. Bode- 
wald. 

* You use strong language, my friend,' remarked 
Mr. Smith. 

'Well, it's enough to make any man angry to 
see a fellow like that lording it over people who are 
ten times cleverer and twenty times honester than 
he ever was or ever will be.' 

' But don't you think it would be rather exhaust- 
ing to lose one's temper every time a rogue passed 
one in a carriage and pair ?' 
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' I don't think it would ever exhaust me to feel 
and express my righteous indignation at such a 
spectacle.' 

* All right. It was entirely in your interest that 
I spoke.' 

' Candidly, Smith, if — to bring the position home 
to yourself — ^you heard the book of a man you knew 
to be an ass, and incapable of writing anything good, 
praised by every one, while your own clever work 
was overlooked, should not you feel sore ?' 

' I don't fancy I should. Tou see, it is so com- 
pletely a matter of course that the ass should be 
praised and the rogue successful, that it seems 
to me useless to vex one's soul about the in- 
evitable.' 

' But then. Smith, you have no ambition.' 

* No, I have no ambition.' 

* That to me is unintelligible. I can't compre- 
hend a man being destitute of the quality.' 

' Perhaps you do not comprehend a man being 
bom blind, or losing his eyesight through mis- 
adventure.' 

Mr. Bodewald was silent for a moment ; then he 
remarked, 
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'Of conrse, as yoa say, we are all differentlj 
ccmstituted.' 

' Pardon me, I did not say so ; that original ob- 
servation is entirely your own.' 

' At any rate, yon implied it.' 

* I did not.' Mr. Smith said this quite flatly. 
He was sometimes what Mr. Bodewald ealled 
' blunt.' 

Whenever this particular mood was upon him, 
or, as Mr. Bodewald expressed the matter in his more 
jocular moments, 'whenever that particular demon 
had possession of him,' it always proved safer to 
change the subject. 

With that delicate reticence, therefore, and 
avoidance of unpleasant subjects, which was charac- 
teristic of the man, Mr. Bodewald, after a minute's 
silence, remarked, 

' I hope you have not forgotten another of your 
notes is due to-morrow week.' 

'I have not,' said Mr. Smith, las shortly as 
before. 

'And do let me impress upon you the necessity 
of seeing to the matter in good time. Better be 
three days too soon than a quarter of an hour too late. 
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Ton have such a knack of driving things off to the 
last second, and it is so unpleasant for me.' 

*No donbt,' agreed Mr. Smith, dryly acquiescent. 

Mr* Bodewald looked askance at his companion, 
who, happening to meet the glance, smiled, 

^ It is no laughing matter,' said Mr. Cheverley's 
tenant, nettled. 'Punctuality may seem of small 
importance to you ; but some day you will find it 
beyond even my power to stand between you and the 
consequences of your own procrastination.' 

* That will be a bad day for me, I expect.' 

* I do not know whether you are joking or not,' 
began Mr. Bodewald. 

* Then you can give me the benefit of the doubt,' 
interrupted Mr. Smith. 

* But all I can say is your levity is mistimed. 
It is ungrateful of you to mock at the advice of one 
who has only your interest at heart. Sometimes, 
do you know, I fancy you must imagine I advance 
this money on my own account, and make a mere 
feint of telling you there is a hard creditor in the 
background.' 

* 0, no, I don't,' said Mr. Smith, with a prompt 
certainty there was no mistaking. 
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' Becausej you know, there are people who fall 
into that error/ 

^ I never should.' 

^ Yon speak very confidently.' 

' Because I am probably more behind the scenes 
than any of the people who '* fall into that error." ' 

'I fear I do not exactly grasp your meaning. 
Smith.' 

* My meaning ? That is plain enough. I am 
positive there mast be somebody in the bac^ound 
besides ''Bogie/' because I know you have not 
money to do these things out of your own pocket.' 

And Mr. Smith walked on as quietly as if he had 
not, morally speaking, hit Mr. Rodewald a blow 
between the eyes. 

Like many individuals who have no compunction 
about rubbing their fellows' fur the wrong way, Mr. 
Bodewald could not endure the slightest scratch in- 
flicted on his own self-esteem ; nay, in this respect, 
he was so sensitive that he frequently imagined 
offence to be intended when really none was meant ; 
and as Mr. Smith knew exactly where to touch the 
raw, there were times when the successful foreigner 
felt he hated this poor out-at-elbows waif. 
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^Although it pleased Mr. Bodewald to speak of 
himself as a poor man^ and of his position in life as 
lowly^ he never felt charmed when others interpreted 
such expressions literally ; and he had, therefore, to 
choke back an angry and mortified^ i^eply, before he 
could say calmly, 

* I suppose yon think I have not much money in 
reserve, because I live so plainly ; but you make a 
mistake. I would not alter my style of living if I 
had an income of three thousand a year.' 

*You are wrong there,' replied Mr. Smith. 
* You may be a very clever fellow, Eodewald — in- 
deed, in your own particular line, you are cleverer 
than any other fellow I ever met ; but you are not 
clever enough to know yourself. When you have 
lots of money — which you are quite sure to have one 
of these days — ^you will rent a big house and adapt 
your establishment to the ideas of society. Mind, 
I don't say you will do this as a flourish. I know 
you, if you don't know yourself; and till you could 
see your way to paying for everything and leaving a 
good margin besides, you would not even keep a 
page-boy. But when you have the money and the 
margin, won't you launch out ! Won't you change 
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your mode of living! Won't you abjure early sup- 
pers and take to late dinners ! Won't you eschew 
that old-fashioned mode of getting from one place to 
another we are now following, and loll back in your 
barouche with an assured ease Field himself might 
imitate in vain !' 

'And when that day comes, dear friend/ said 
Mr. Bodewald, his good-humour more than restored, 
*you will be there to wish me joy of the fortune 
prophesied to-day. Whether we toddle along on 
foot, as this raoming, or loll back listening to 
the music made by eight iron-shod hoofs, I shall 
hope always to have you near to wish me God- 
speed.' 

' That wish you are quite sure of, Bodewald, 
wherever I chance to be,' answered Mr. Smith. 
Unlucky devil as I am and have been, I hope I 
have never desired that evil should befall even mine 
enemy. But when all that can be said and done, is 
said and done, the day you come into your own, that 
day you and I part company. As friends go, I hope 
I have served your purpose fairly well while you 
were not passing rich. Whenever the flocks and the 
herds of modem civilisation increase, we can shake 
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hands and part still good Mends, quite as good as 
of yore.' 

' But why should we ever shake hands and part ? 
Yon don't think so meanly of me, I hope, as to 
imagine that change of fortune could alter my senti- 
ments towards you ?' 

Mr. Smith smiled. 

* One of the many mistakes people make/ he said, 
' is that of imagining, in a world of change, any- 
thing, even friendship, can be eternal. It is a 
notion which converts that which should be a 
pleasure into a bore. Sufficient for the day, surely, 
shonld be the good as well as the eyil. When you 
and I part, I trust I shall not think meanly of you ; 
and I hope there may be no bitterness in either of 
our hearts, when the inevitable day comes.' 

* But what I fail to understand is, why should it 
come ?' 

' If you would only give that excellent common 
sense of yours fair play, Bodewald, you could under- 
stand what I mean fast enough. The acquaintance 
of to-day may not fit into the groove of to-morrow; 
the bosom friend of adversity may prove a big thorn 
in the flesh when prosperity arrives. When your 
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good fortune comeBi I should not adorn it. You 
won't want me then^ and, to be quite plain, I shall 
not want you. Do you suppose for a minute I 
should care to stay with you when all the simple 
routine of life at The Snuggery was overthrown ? 
Do you think carriages and horses, men-seryants 
and maid-servants, pomp and vanity, pride and dis- 
play, could entice me away from my own two rooms ? 
Situated as I am, of course I could dine out most 
evenings. I might partake of toothsome dishes 
served on silver, and take my choice of rare vintages 
proffered by decorous butlers and gorgeous Jeameses. 
But what I cannot get elsewhere is just what you 
have made me free of — Home; and when you are 
rich and have a fine house, and are served by many 
servants, and find a carriage waiting your arrival at 
the station, and receive company, and go out to 
parties, your place of abode will seem home to me no 
longer. I have fitted into your life of modest com- 
petence, and thank you for the share you have given 
me of your own domestic happiness ; but I should 
be out of place in the life which will some day be 
yours.' 

' Tou are an oddity !' remarked Mr. Bodewald. 
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^Possibly; but the time mast come when you 
will say, '^ Ah, Smith was right enough ! He wonld 
be horribly out of his element amongst all these 
prosperons, decorons, ponderously respectable people. 
He wonld not understand them, and they would be 
scandalised with him." Bodewald, I will promise 
you one thing/ went on Mr. Smith, with a lurking 
devil in his eye : *if ever in your time of prosperity 
I see you marching round a church in a surpHce, 
singing the while in that well-remembered tenor, I 
won't wink at you. I shall look at you as if we had 
never met before, as if I believed you to be a very 
saint, as if I considered you to be a dove in meek- 
ness and innocence.' 

^ When you see me making a fool of myself, or 
playing the hypocrite in any way, I give you leave 
to do and say what you please,' retorted Mr. Bode- 
wald. 

*I will be merciful,' replied Mr. Smith. * I will 
try to remember all the good I ever knew of you, 
and forget the evil; for there are times, incredible 
as it may sound, when I do think even you have a 
taint of original sin.' 

' You will find somebody else has, at any rate, if 
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you don't attend to that aflair of yours before next 
Wednesday week/ said Mr. Bodewald^ using the only 
weapon ready to his hand. * Like a good fellow, 
now. Smithy don't drive matters off to the last 
minute. You cannot really think how unpleasant 
it makes the business for me.' 

' All right/ answered Mr. Smith, as they reached 
the station. ^ Now I am going to get a newspaper.' 

As he turned towards the bookstall, Mr. Bode- 
wald walked slowly along the platform. 

There were not many passengers waiting for 
that train — only the usual countryman in corduroys 
and a pilot-cloth coat, accompanied by his wife and 
child; the wife decked with all the colours t)f the 
rainbow, and the child gay with bright-tinted rib- 
bons and nodding plumes and a fine pelisse. With- 
out that countryman and party — ^without the old 
lady in a quilted petticoat, a rusty black silk dress, 
an obsolete bonnet, and burdened with many parcels ; 
the young girl going out to service, or returning to 
her friends ; the young man who is something voy 
little in London, and who gives himself great airs 
on the strength of it — no country station ^san evo: 
be considered as quite complete. But it wati for 
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game of a different sort Mr. Bodewald looked 
aronnd. 

YeSy there, out on the platform, at a consider- 
able distance from the booking-office, stood the per- 
son his gaze had been seeking — prosperous, insolent, 
bumptious, the centre of a knot of gentlemen, to 
whom he was apparently laying down the law. 

Mr. Bodewald, sauntering along, took all this 
in, and determined to make one daring bid for Beed- 
boume society. 

As he neared the group, Mr. Field, slightly 
turning his head, happened to see Mr. Bodewald 
approaching. 

* Ah, Field, how do you do ?' said the latter, 
holding out his hand. ^ Who would have thought 
of meeting you here T 

For answer Mr. Field, regarding his enemy 
sternly, raised his hat about an inch straight off his 
head, and put it on again ; then, without uttering a 
word, he turned his back upon Mr. Bodewald, and 
continued the conversation. 

All of which Mr. Smith, following with his 
newspaper, chanced to behold. 

Immediately, however, he retraced his steps to 
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the bookstall, and was apparently occupied in look- 
ing at the dusty and gritty mental food laid out for 
the delectation of passengers, when Mr. Bodewald 
rejoined him. 

^ Anything fresh in the paper?' asked that gentle- 
man ; and Mr. Smith noticed he was unable quite to 
steady his voice. 

* I have not looked at it yet, but I don't suppose 
there is. There never is.' 

^ That scoundrel Field is on the platform.' 

'Indeed!' said Mr. Smith innocently; 'but, to 
be sure, he passed us.' 

' Going up to town to concoct some fresh vil- 
lany, I'll be bound.' 

s 

' To carry it out, more likely,' suggested Mr. 
Smith ; ' no doubt he concocted it in church !' 

' After all,' thought Mr. Bodewald, as he wended 
his way back to The Snuggery — for on that Easter 
Tuesday he was not going to town to concoct, or 
carry out, anything — 'there is a vast amount of good 
about Smith ; and he can put things sometimes very 
neatly into a nutshell.' 

Which only meant that Mr. Bodewald approved 
his friend's utterance concerning De Field. 



CHAPTER V. 

A LITTLE DISCOVEBY. 

Mb. Rodewald's offices in the City were to be 
found on the second-floor of an old house^ situate in 
a narrow lane, leading out of a not much wider 
street, to the north of Cheapside, and running in- 
directly from that thoroughfare into Oresham-street. 

The offices consisted of a fair-sized room in front, 
a smaller chamber behind, and a mere slip of a place 
at the back of that, which was used for storing vari- 
ous odds and ends of lumber. 

That Mr. Bodewald did not pay a high rent for 
his premises goes almost without saying. He was 
one of those men who have the knack of getting 
things cheap, of securing a penny's worth for every 
hal^enny expended. When he first knew the offices 
the tenant in possession was very hard up, and owed 
his landlord considerable arrears of rent. Mr. Bode- 
waJd bought the stock and furniture, paid the land- 
lord half a year of the arrears, and brought the 
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previons tenant a receipt in fall for the old debt ; 
settled to take over the agreement himself, arranged 
his own books and papers upon the leather-covered 
office-table, sat down in the comfortable office-chair, 
and commenced life in the strange place as if he had 
been bom and brought up there. Ere long, seeing 
how ^ things were going in the City,' he secured a 
lease of the whole house ; and so worked the oracle 
that, if there were good tenants on all the floors, he 
made a profit out of the affair, and even if a room or 
two were unlet, managed himself to sit rent free. 

An able, a hard-working, and a far-sighted man. 
There is a great deal in temperament ; and to Mr. 
Bodewald's temperament every game which paid 
even a trifle, seemed worth the candle that lighted it. 

So he had his offices for nothing ; and in like 
manner he got the services of small boys, who ran 
his errands and wrote the names of visitors upon 
slips of paper, for nothing also. They gave him a 
certain length of time free ; and if they behaved 
themselves he, in return, gave them a character 
which proved a fair enough start in the world. Mx. 
Bodewald did not ' take everybody ' into his office. 
He was chary about the antecedents of the lads he 
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admitted to that distinction ; and he was, if possible, 
even more chary aboat his recommendations. As 
for clerks, book-keepers, and so forth, he did not 
want, and he woold not haVe them. 

* It is enough for me to know my own business,' 
he said, in answer to some one who remarked upon 
the objection he entertained against all such assist-* 
ance. ' Th^e is no necessity that the whole City of 
liondon should know it likewise.' 

Ostensibly Mr. Bodewald's business was cloth, 
but in effect anything at which an honest sixpence 
could be earned proved acceptable to him. The 
meshes of his net were big enough to catch a good 
large fish, and small enough to retain even the 
straggling fry. When once a man ' got in ' with the 
enterprising foreigner, he generally remained his 
customer* 

Like the tales of the lady in the Arabian Nights, 
there was always something carried over to the next 
account ; and it never seemed much use complaining 
of Mr. Bodewald's charges, so long as there was 
anything against the malcontent in his books. 

There were very few things Mr. Rodewald could 

■ 

not hare procured for a customer had a desire been 
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expressed to have them ; and he possessed, in addi- 
tion to this general adaptability, a special adapta- 
bility, which in these days seems often essential to 
saccess. 

Not the owner of sufficient capital almost to lose 
a fortune in business ere looking for a return, he 
knew how to shift and to tack, how to seize oppor- 
tunities, how to embrace fresh occasions, in a way 
which might have appalled slower and less confident 
men. 

Constantly he kept changing his front — to-day 
he was tendering for some clothing contract, to- 
morrow he would be asked to find a suitable site for 
a jute manufactory. One week he was moving 
heaven and earth to sell some chemical works in 
Germany, and the next he had not a minute to say 
* How d*ye do V because he was negotiating for a 
good slice of Spitalfields, in the interests of the 
Huguenot Silk Weaving Company (Limited), with 
a capital of one million sterling ! 

Very few men could have done the amount of 
work Mr. Bodewald accomplished, and scarcely any 
man could have done it so well. 

Many might have despised the small profits — ^the 
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fiye pounds here, the five shillings there — for which 
Mr. Eodewald was content to labour ; but while they 
were waiting for some great success, he was little by 
little making his ' pile.' 

No one understood better than he that, if twenty 
shillings made a pound, twelve pence made a shil- 
ling, and that consequently twelve pence was some- 
thing towards a pound. 

Considering the number of virtues Mr. Bodewald 
possessed, it might have been thought that every 
person must like him ; yet the fact was very few 
people did like him. 

Prejudice, perhaps, or want of discernment, or 
probably he erred in tfiat matter of manner, or, pos- 
sibly, as Mr. Smith once suggested, he was * too 
good.' 

Upon the afternoon of that Wednesday when his 
Mend's * note ' was due, Mr. Bodewald did certainly 
not feel too good ; on the contrary, he was in a very 
bad temper. 

Mr. Smith, as usual, had driven off arranging 
the matter till the eleventh hour ; but, what was 
unusual, he had not, even at the eleventh hour, put 
in an appearance. On the contrary, he had never 
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come near Mr. Bodewald — never shown himself, 
never could be found when Mr. Bodewald called at 
his chambers. 

As a matter of course^ the note, which really was 
not in Mr. Bodewald's hands, must have been pre- 
sented and dishonoured. 

^Well/ said that gentleman, flinging down his 
pen, ^he will have to take the consequences. He 
has chosen to play the fool, and he must pay for his 
folly. It is too late now to do anything, even if 
there were anything to be done.' 

* Any one within ?' at that precise moment asked 
the culprit, knocking at the inner door with the 
handle of his umbrella. The boy, at that period on 
his promotion, chanced to be out, and there was 
consequently no person in the outer office to answer 
Mr. Smith's question. *Any one within?* he re- 
peated, turning the handle and looking across the 
room at Mr. Bodewald. 

* I am in,' answered the gentleman, flinging him- 
self back in his chair, and thrusting his hands deep 
in his pockets. ' And as I am in, what have you 
got to say to me ?' 
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* Well, I thought I would just look round and 
ask how you were.' 

^ 0, indeed ; much obliged, I am sure. Pray do 
you happen to know what day of the month this is ?' 

* Yes, I think so.' 

* And may I further ask you if you know what 
the hour is ?' 

* Your clock is about right,' answered Mr. Smith, 
looking up at that article of furniture. 

* Well, then, what do you mean by it ? Don't you 
know your acceptance would be presented to-day ?' 

* Probably it would.' 

* Probably, indeed ! certainly ! Have not I told you 
over and over and over again I don't hold your paper, 
that I am merely an agent in the matter, that I have 
tried to do what I could for you ; but that, as my 
influence was limited, I could only do it in my own 
way ? I have almost gone security for you with my 
principal, and this is the way you treat me. Well, 
it will be a lesson.' 

* Look here, Bodewald,' said Mr. Smith, drop- 
ping into a chair, ^ what was it you wanted me to 
do^ 

* What I always .want you to do — ^attend to your 
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bnsiness in time. And now look at the clock. It 
is just a quarter to five o'clock ; your acceptance has 
been presented, has been dishonoured, and is about 
on its way to the notary by this time. It is ruin, 
perfect ruin ! However, things must now take their 
course. I wash my hands of you and your affairs.' 

'But supposing the nefarious document is not 
taking a gentle stroll to the notarial office ?' 

' I tell you it must be. Unless I have the man- 
agement of the matter, everything goes through the 
bank in regular course. Nothing of the sort is ever 
presented over the counter.' 

* And what then ?' 

' What then ? Good Heavens, Smith, are you 
an absolute fool? Haven't you come to years of 
discretion ? You have been dabbling in bills ever 
since I knew you; and now, when, after all my 
warnings, you have neglected to arrange the matter 
in proper time, you come to me with your " what 
thens " !' 

* My dear fellow, how refreshing it is to hear you 
talk ! Your belief in the utter imbecility of every 
one but yourself is so thorough, that it is better to 
listen to you than to sit out a play. Suppose, now. 
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for the sake of variety, yon imagine I am not what 
yon are pleased to term an absolute fool, and that 
for once I really have attended to my own business/ 

' But I can't imagine anything of the sort/ re- 
torted Mr. Eodewald. ^ You don't know who holds 
the note, so you couldn't arrange affairs with him; 
besides, he would not have listened to you.' 

* Likely not ; nevertheless, think — was there no 
other course open ?' 

' None that I can conceive of. I fail to imagine 
how you could have arranged it without my interven- 
tion, short of meeting the bill ; and that — ' 

^ Is impossible, you would add. Well, then, I 
feel much pleasure in assuring you I have performed 
an impossibility. For once I had enough money to 
pay that which I promised to pay four months after 
date — and I paid it. Congratulate me.' 

Mr. Bodewald, in answer to this invitation, arose, 
and, seizing his friend's hand, grasped it till all the 
fingers tingled. 

^ I do congratulate you !' he said, with a hearti- 
ness which was just a trifle too demonstrative to be 
genuine. ' But why did you not give me a hint of 
your intentions ? I assure yon I have been under- 
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going agoniefi of apprehenfiion on your account. Yon 
don't know what a Shylock the man is who holds 
those acceptances. I often wonder how yon would 
manage about all that paper if anything were to 
happen to me.' 

*rd offer to teU you hereafter,* answered Mr. 
Smith gravely, ' but that I scarcely know where one 
would be likely to find you in another world. How- 
ever, comfort yourself. There is no great probability 
of your dying at present. Do you remember the 
epitaph old Cross Grain put on his wife's tomh after 
he had worried her into her grave ? — 

" God takes the good, too good on earth to stay. 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away." 

You will not be wanted for a long time yet — ^never, 
perhaps. You have not dined. I can read the fact 
in your pallid cheek. You have been sitting here 
fasting, and cursing me, instead of discussing a chop 
and a pint of stout. Come with me, I have not 
eaten either.' 

^I am sure of that. I wish I could he as sure 
of something else.' 

* Of what something'else, man of mystery?* 
'Never mind. Yes, I will go with you. You 
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had pretty well driven away all my appetite^ but I 
daresay I shall be able to relish something now.' 

Andy having so spoken, Mr. Bodewald locked np 
his drawers, put on his hat, affixed a label on his 
office door, stating ^ Beturn uncertain,' and signified 
that he was ready. 

* You might run down with me to-night,' he sug- 
gested, as they walked along. ^ The country is 
looking better than it did a week ago.' 

' Many thanks ; but I am in the vein for working, 
and I must continue to work, lest seven other devils 
should come to take possession of me instead of the 
one just got rid of. Excuse me a moment ;' and he 
turned into a chemist's shop. * Now I am yours to 
command,' he said, when he came out again. 

They dined, at Mr. Smith's expense, as that 
gentleman insisted. He ordered wine ; but though 
he drank of it, Mr. Bodewald could perceive, in his 
after conversation, no confirmation of the idea he had 
entertained concerning a previous indulgence in in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Yet Mr. Smith's tongue ran on more glibly 
than usual, and his spirits seemed better than Mr. 
Bodewald had ever known them. 
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As it was long past the hoar when City dining- 
rooms are crowded^ it so happened that they had 
the apartment quite to themselves, and there was 
consequently no necessity for Mr. Smith to be 
cautious in his utterances or reticent in his conver- 
sation. 

Never had Mr. Bodewald heard him speak so 
much to advantage. It was as though the man had 
stripped off some disguise, and appeared for once in 
his natural character. 

' I think/ he said at last, ' I must be '' fey," as 
the Scotch expression is. Some awful misfortune is 
surely in store for me. I have not felt so cheerful 
for years. And only to think it is all because I 
was able to scrape together a hundred and fifty 
pounds.' 

^ There are others, remember,' remarked Mr. 
Bodewald. 

* I know it, my friend ; but there is one the less, 
for all that ; so let me enjoy my success while I 
can. To-morrow it will be behind, and the others 
before ; but to-day I have conquered, and may rest 
myself for an hour.' And he poured out a full glass 
of wine as he spoke. 
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* You won't be angry, Smith, if I say something ?' 
asked Mr« Bodewald. 

'I don't think I shall; but all depends, of 
course, upon what the something is,' was the 
answer. 

* Well, I wouldn't overdo that ;' and Mr. Bode- 
wald glanced significantly towards the bottle. 

' Now, what can you mean ?' exclaimed the 
person so advised. 

* Just what I say, Smith ; you know I only 
speak for your good. You have got yourself rid 
to-day of one embarrassment, and I always notice 
that when you are a little straight you at 
once — ' 

* Speak out, can't you ? I at once, you were 
saying — go on.' 

* Why should I ? You know what I mean — ' 

* How should I know what you mean, unless you 
will be good enough to finish some of your half- 
finished sentences ? Do you suppose I drink ?' 

* Now, my dear fellow, don't be angry ; don't get 
into a passion. I never should have so worded the 
idea ; only, perhapsr— ' 

* You either mean a thing, it is fair to conclude, 
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or you do not* What is the nse of your pretending 
to be mealy-mouthed? Do you think I drink? — 
plainly, do yon ?' 

' Well, at times, I—* 

* Did you ever see me drink too much ?' 
*No; but—' 

^ Don't you know I am one of the most tem- 
perate men living ?' 

* I admit) as a rule, you are. Yet, still — ' 

* Yet, still, clever as I kn6w you to be, you are 
not half so sharp as I thought you^' 

' I did not mean to offend you, Smith. Upon 
my honour, I would not have spoken, only I really 
do take the deepest interest in your welfare.' 

^ I never doubted that,' said Mr. Smith a little 
bitterly. 

^ When you come to think matters over eoolly, 
you won't be angry with me for speaking.' 

' I am not angry now ; on the contrary, I am 
very glad indeed you have spoken.' 

* That's right ;' and Mr. Bodewald, in token of 
amity, put out his hand, which Mr. Smith, looking 
around for his hat, either did not see, or feigned not 
to notice. 
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* If you are ready, we will go now,' he Miid. * I 
haye work to finish to-night.' 

'I can walk part of the way back with you/ 
Yolnnteered Mr. Bodewald. 

' Thank yon ; bat as I want to. call again at that 
chemist's, I can walk back so far with yon.' 

When they reached the shop, Mr. Bodewald, 
entering with his friend, saw a small bottle done up 
in white paper handed across the counter, for which 
Mr. Smith paid, exchanging some remark about the 
weather with the assistant as he did so. 

' Under the doctor. Smith ?' asked Mr. Bodewald, 
as they walked out into the street together. 

* No ; I prescribe for myself,' was the curt reply. 

*I don't think I'll go westward with you,' 
observed Mr. Bodewald, changing the subject; 
'there may be something for me to do at the 
office.' 

'I'll be bound there is,' said Mr. Smith, with 
alacrity. ' Good-bye for the present. Give my 
love to the children ;' and he walked ofi*, his ungainly 
figure towering above, and conspicuous among, the 
teeming crowds that at the moment thronged the 
pavements. 



1 
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Mr. Bodewald watched him for a moment^ and 
then retraced his steps to the chemist's. 

He was an occasional customer at the shop, and 
knew the assistant well. 

* I was not aware my friend dealt with you/ he 
said carelessly, while the man was looking out the 
few articles he asked for. 

* That gentleman who came in with you just 
now ? 0, he has dealt with us for years.' 

' You seem to know pretty well what he wants ?* 
said Mr. Bodewald, as a leading question. 

'He generally wants the one thing/ answered 
the assistant, with a meaning smile. 

' The one thing !' repeated Mr. KodewaH, as if 
he knew all about it. 

' And haying dealt with us so long, of course, we 
make no difficulty about letting him have it.' 

' I thought you were not allowed to supply it to 
any one in quantity ?' said Mr. Rodewald, groping 
in the dark, yet fancying he saw a glimmer of 
light. 

* Well, as a rule, we don't, you know ; but when 
he first came here, he brought a prescription from a 
doctor in the country, who used to have a lot of 
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things from ns. So much to be taken so many times 
a day. He does not use anything like the quantity 
he did at one time, though. The governor got into 
the habit of calling him De Quincey in those days, 
and would say to me, " Here's * Murder as a Fine 
Art ' coming again,*' or something jocular of that 
sort, when he saw him crossing the street.' 

'I have noticed,' remarked Mr. Rodewald, who 
had now got at the bottom of the mystery, * that he 
occasionally seems quite excited with it. I suppose 
it is a very powerful stimulant ?' 

' It is with some people ; and yet it deadens feel- 
ing too. In fact, there are men it affects just as 
brandy does others. I know a gentleman who, 
regularly as he goes out to a dinner-party, takes so 
many drops ; and I am told he is a most brilliant 
talker.' 

* Ah !* said Mr. Eodewald. * Curious, very. How 
much am I to pay you ?' And having so spoken, he 
put down upon the counter the amount named, took 
up his purchases, bade the assistant * Good-day,' and 
left the shop. 

'So that is your little vice, Smith, is it?' he 
soliloquised, while hurrying back to his office ; ' and 
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I was mistaken for once. And yet I was not. After 
all^ it is only another sort of dram-drinking — some- 
what less expensiye, and a good deal more insidions, 
than gin. Wonder if he earned or borrowed the 
money with which he took up his note ? Got an 
adyance, most likely. Well, I shall know eveiything 
about that, too, in good time.' 






CHAPTER VI. 

A SMALL ADVENTUBE. 

It was the height of summer. Adown in the 
Thames Yalley a stifling heat brooded oyer the land- 
scape by day, and cool airs wandered here and there 
and eyerywhere by night, caressing the long grasses, 
rustling amongst the reeds, flitting across the weirs, 
and stealing softly through the leayes of the alders 
and willows bordering the darkling streams and 
lonely riyers. 

Once again Mr. Smith was a yisitor at The 
Snuggery, where he had not before been since 
Easter. When pressed by Mr. Rodewald to run 
down for a few days or eyen a few hours, his answer 
always was that he could not afford time to do so. 

'I am working yery hard indeed,' he said at last 
explicitly. 

*You are not working at your chambers, then,' 
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retorted Mr. Bodewald, ' for I have called there at 
least a dozen times, and never once fonnd you 
within.' 

' No ; I have an engagement which requires me 
often to be out of town,' was the reply; but all 
Mr. Bodewald's inquiries failed to elicit what the 
nature of that engagement was. Never very com- 
municative, Mr. Smith seemed latterly to have 
become possessed by a very demon of secrecy. He 
never now told Mr. Rodewald what he was writing, 
or whether he was writing anything. His whole 
energies seemed devoted to making money. He had 
paid another of those bills which Mr. Bodewald once 
firmly believed were destined to be renewed for ever, 
and that gentleman felt, and indeed did not hesitate 
to say, ' You are like all the rest of the world. Smith. 
So long as a person can be of use to you, you are 
ready enough to humour his fancy ; but the minute 
you are able to do without his help, he may go hang 
himself for aught you care.' 

Mr. Smith smiled. 

'Come, Rodewald,' he answered, 'you don't 

think so badly of the world as all that comes to, 

. and you must not be angry with me because I am 
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trying honestly to pay my debts. You used to bully 
me enough when I could not pay them, now did not 
you?' 

' No ; I am sure I never did anything of the kind. 
All I ever asked you to do was to attend to your 
business in proper time. And it is very fine to talk 
about working hard to pay your debts ; but if that 
is what you are doing really, why cannot you tell me 
how you are earning your money ?' 

'There are secrets in all trades/ said Mr. 
Smith. 

' There is no secret in mine/ retorted Mr. Eode- 
wald, ' and I don't believe there is in yours, only 
you choose to make a mystery about the matter. 
The fact is, you have found some richer and grander 
acquaintances, and you don't care to visit the insig- 
nificant folks who inhabit The Snuggery. Well, I 
did not think. Smith, you would have been the 
one to teach the children their first lesson in the 
deceitfulness of friendship.' 

' The cap does not fit,' replied Mr. Smith, speak- 
ing slowly, * and, therefore, I cannot wear it if I 
would; you are doing me an injustice. There is 
nowhere I like so much to go, which I feel so much 
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resembles home, as that dear little place amongst 
the daisies and the buttercaps/ 

' I believe you are speaking honestly !' exclaimed 
Mr. Bodewald, mollified. 

* You may believe it/ was the reply. 

' Then come down with me this afternoon.' 
' I cannot ; bat the first afternoon I have at my 
disposal I will go round to your office, and commu- 
nicate the pleasing fact. Yon can bnt refuse to 
house me.' 

Mr. Eodewald laughed. 'That is so likely!' he 
remarked. 

* Well, at any rate I will place myself at your 
disposal ; you can do as you like.' 

' Agreed,' said the other, holding out his hand. 

This was a way Mr. Bodewald had. He would 
shake hands over the most ordinary affairs of ex- 
istence, as though entering into coirpacts likely to 
influence his whole life. 

It was in consequence of his share of this bargain 
that Mr. Smith found himself once again, after an 
unusually long absence, in the valley of the Thames. 
Where he had been in the interim, and how occupy- 
ing himself, Mr. Bodewald was as wise or as ignor* 
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ant as ever; bnt the charm of the neighbourhood 
evidently remained undiminished; for Mr. Smith 
more than once looked round the quaint little rooms 
^with a smile of satisfaction, and, as he and his host 
paced up and down the short avenue side by side, he 
stopped now and then to inhale the pure air, sweet 
Tvith a thousand fragrant scents, and, taking off his 
liat, walked bareheaded, letting the cool wind fan his 
temples. 

It was a lovely evening, and as they walked the 
twilight came gently on. 

Everything was very still. Sometimes when 
they paused in their talk they could hear the plash- 
ing of the water over the weirs, or the cry of some 
night-bird, or the whirr and whizz of a distant train 
cleaving the silence, but otherwise there was no noise. 
*I have taken this house on for another year,' 
remarked Mr. Eodewald, after one of those conversa- 
tional pauses which occur so frequently and so 
naturally to talkers in the country — pauses when it 
seems as though one were listening for something 
or somebody that never comes. 

* Then you are learning to like the place,* com- 
mented Mr. Smith. 
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'I always liked the place; it was the people,' 
amended Mr. Bodewald. 

* I beg your pardon, of course. Then yon are 
learning to like the people ?' 

* Yon are probably not aware of the feust/ observed 
Mr. Bodewald, * bat yon have fallen lately into a 
sort of chaffing manner, which some persons might 
consider Tory objectionable. As a friend yon will 
not mind me mentioning this, I am sore.' 

* Thank yon ; on the contrary, I feel obliged. 
To return to our sheep, however, you are learning 
to like the Beedboumians ?' 

'I have told you already that I dislike being 
chaffed.' 

* My dear Bodewald, what am I to say to please 
you?' remonstrated Mr. Smith. 'You convey a 
friendly hint in the form of a general statement, and 
expect me to understand you imagined I was mock- 
ing you. Tell me your meaning, and then I will 
try to sympathise. Are you not learning to love 
your neighbours as yourself?' 

* No, I am not,' answered Mr. Bodewald sulkily. 
* There is nothing to love in them.' 
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' As a rnle^ I remark that persons dislike those 
they do not know.* 

'As a rule, I remark I dislike persons I do 
know,' retorted Mr. Bodewald. 

' You are doubtless quite right ; but I am still 
unable to comprehend why, under the circumstances, 
you propose to remain on here. It is inconvenient 
for your business ; there are plenty of little places 
round London that would suit you just as well, and 
be much more accessible. I remember last winter 
you were always grumbling about the roads, or the 
v^ater, or the darkness, or the rain ; and as winter 
will be upon us again ere long, I really feel at a loss 
to imagine why you elect to stay in so remote a 
locality.' 

' Look here. Smith,' said Mr. Bodewald, stopping 
in his leisurely saunter, to the end that he might 
make his address more impressive, 'did you ever 
know me beaten in anything I set my heart upon ?' 
'I have no doubt you have been,' answered Mr. 
Smith; 'but I confess I cannot recollect such an 
occurrence.' 

'And you never will,' retorted Mr. Eodewald 
triumphantly. 
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'To apply the statement/ suggested his com- 
panion. 

* I do not mean to let Beedboume beat me. I 
mean to make Reedbonrne acknowledge me, treat 
me as a person worth its notice, respect me, love me, 
fear me, which you like, anything except ignore me. 
If it takes twenty years — why, I will spend twenty 
years in compassing my object. Do you understand 
now why I elect to stay here ?* 

* Yes, I think so,' answered Mr. Smith slowly, 
shivering a little as he spoke. 

Though he had been in this man's power and 
used not wholly ungently, he never could repress a 
shuddering sense of fear when Mr. Bodewald showed 
the worst side of his nature. 

' Heaven forbid I should ever auger him, and lie 
at his mercy!' was the muttered thought which 
crossed the mind of this football of fortune. *It 
would not fare well with me.' 

*I cannot recollect,' proceeded Mr. Bodewald 
complacently, ' that I ever suffered anything to 
conquer me ; and I do not intend to be conquered 
by Beedbourne.' 

* So you said before,' was Mr. Smith's reply. 
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' I do not know what yon are smiling at/ said 
Mr. Bodewald quickly. ' Yon seem to find all my 
remarks singularly amusing this evening.' 

' No, I do not/ answered the other. ' I assure 
you they strike me as anything rather than amusing, 
n I smiled^ it was only because I was wondering how 

on earth you could consider such a game worth any 
candle. What sin, in Heaven's name, have the 
people here committed, that you should set out on a 
crusade against them ? Why cannot you be content 
to let them alone, as they have most kindly left you 
alone? Were the case mine, I should feel most 
heartily grateful to them for their neglect.' 

*Ay, but you and I are two different men. 
Nothing seems of much value to you, and every- 
thing is of importance to me. Fame, success, riches, 
you would not even stretch out your hand £b gather, 
if they hung within your reach. You are indolent, 
Smith ; indeed, if it were not for fear of giving 
offence, I should say you are lazy.' 

' Pray do not let the fear of giving offence exer- 
cise any restraint upon your habitual candour,' 
entreated Mr. Smith. ' I need not tell so astute an 
individual as yourself that no amount of fault-finding 
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can change a sinner into a saint ; bnt if it is any 
pleasure to yon to catalogue my errors, proceed ; my 
back is broad enough.' 

' I am sure, Smith, you must clearly understand,' 
Mr. Bodewald was beginning, when a shrill call from 
Miss Lydney, announcing that * supper was ready,' 
proved a welcome diversion to one at least of the 
gentlemen. 

As was inyariably the case at The Snuggery, the 
viands were of their kind admirable. 

' There is one thing,' Mr. Bodewald was wont to 
remark, ' that the English can do, and that is grow 
beef,' for which reason he affected the familiar sir- 
loin, and the succulent ribs, and the juicy round; 
preferred his plump Dorkings in all the native sim- 
plicity of roast and boiled ; and eschewed foreign 
kickshaws as unnecessary in a land where meat 
needed no disguise. 

Miss Lydney could have learned the mysteries 
of ^ made dishes,' as she could have learned anything 
else for which her brother-in-law developed a fancy ; 
but as he preferred English cookery to all others, 
she had but to exercise her talents in one accustomed 
groove. 
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' Yoa are not eating anythingy Mr. Smith/ she 
said plaintiTely, on the evening in question. ' I am 
sorry there is nothing on the table yon like.' 

* There is everything I generally like/ answered 
the person so addressed ; ' bat of late, food and I 
seem to have had a quarrel. I am never hungry.' 

'Fact is. Smith/ observed Mr. Bodewald, 'you 
have been living on the fat of the land, and have 
grown too nice to relish our humble fiure.' 

Mr. Smith turned and looked at the speaker, then 
made an unexpected reply. 

* What you say is partly true,' he agreed. * I 
have lately been living in a style as much beyond 
my requirements as my desires ; but that would only 
make me enjoy a meal like this all the more, if I 
had not driven away my appetite with overwork.' 

' Dear, dear !' exclaimed Miss Lydney, with quick 
sympathy, while Mr. Bodewald bit his lip and ener- 
getically carved himself another slice of ham. ' You 
should not work so hard, you really should not. 
When you came in this afternoon I noticed yoa were 
not looking well ; it is foolish to be in so much haste 
to get rich. If you lost your health, of what benefit 
would money be to you ?' 
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* I think it would be of more nse to me than 
poYerty,' answered Mr. Smith. 'But never fear. 
Miss Lydney ; though I am working hard now, I 
shall not have the chance of doing so for long. 
There is hay for me to make at this minute ; but the 
small crop will soon be tedded and carried, and then 
— ^why, then I shall have only too much leisure time 
on my hands.' 

* Your friends are very much interested concern- 
ing this great work which is occupying you so 
entirely,' said Mr. Bodewald. 

*I am sure my friends are very kind/ replied 
Mr. Smith negligently. 

* I cannot imagine why in any profession there 
should be such mystery — ' Mr. Kodewald was begin- 
ning, with some asperity ; but there he stopped, for at 
that moment there came a curious knocking upon the 
panels of the porch door, impatient and yet uncertain, 
as though the person without, after searching about 
to find a bell, had, in very despair, commenced ham- 
mering with his knuckles, and, encouraged by the 
noise himself produced, meant to continue hammer- 
ing till he aroused attention. 
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'What the dence is that?' said Mr. Bodewald, 
laying down his knife and fork. 

' It is some one knocking at the hall door/ said 
Miss Lydney, as though that fact was not patent 
without explanation. 

' Shall I see who it is T asked Mr. Smith, 
lising. 

' No, no, sit still ; I will go.' And Mr. Bode- 
wald walked out of the room, strode across the tiny 
hall, and flung wide the door, as one who should 
say, 

* Now, burglar, murderer, writ-server, beggar, or 
whosoever else you may be, come on and show your- 
self; I, Frantz Bodewald, am prepared to meet a 
dozen of you.' 

But it was not a burglar, or even a tramp ; spite 
of the huge noise she had managed to make, the 
visitor was nothing more formidable than a woman, 
who, in a very shaky voice and in a very nervous 
manner, began, 

' I beg your pardon, sir ; I am very sorry to dis- 
turb you;' the truth being that Mr. Bodewald's 
sudden and very theatrical opening of the door liad 
almost frightened her out of the few wits she ever 
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possessed, and at first rendered her words almost 
unintelligible. 

' What can I do for you ?' asked Mr. Eodewald, 
whose naturally sharp yision, aided by the light of a 
rising moon, made out at once that the speaker was 
no pauper. 

^ I am so sorry ; I beg your pardon a thousand 
times, I am sure. I would not for any consideration 
have come to a gentleman's house in such a manner ; 
but I could see no other house near us, and — ' 

* Pray walk in,' said Mr. Bodewald ; ^ you seem 
to have been frightened.' And, with much courtesy, 
he managed to edge his unexpected visitor across the 
haU and into the dining-room. 

At a glance he took in all her apparel : rich silk 
dress, yelvet mantle, onyx brooch, gold watch, gold 
chain, expensive bonnet, good gloves. 

' Yes, sir, I am so shocked to trouble you.' 

* No trouble at all, quite the contrary,' said Mr. 
Bodewald, while Mr. Smith placed a chair for the 
lady, and took her in likewise. 

Tes; he saw all Mr. Bodewald had seen, and 
arrived at a different conclusion. 
' Not a gentlewoman,' he decided. 
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' I Hope — ' Mr. Bodewald was beginning, when 
she got np again and said, 

' I must not stop ; poor dear, what am I thinking 
of, to sit down while she is waiting for me ?' 

'There is some one, then, outside?' suggested 
Mr. Smith. 

* Yes ; I will try to tell how it happened. Dear, 
how my heart beats !' 

' Have a glass of wine, ma'am,' interposed Miss 
Lydney, and she hurried away to procure that 
stimulant. 

* We had left Miss Mercer's,' began the lady in 
explanation, * where Mrs. Posinby would insist upon 
staying for tea, and were hurrying down to the ferry, 
when, in crossing the stile in the lane, she fell, I 
don't know how, and hurt her ankle — ' 

* Yes ?' Baid Mr. Eodewald inquiringly. 

* And the lady, what became of her ?' asked Mr. 
Smith, grasping facts more quickly. 

' She is sitting in agony on a heap of stones, and 
I don't know how I am ever to get her home ; and^ 
dear ! I am so sorry to trouble you ; but I don't 
think I was ever in such a dilemma in all my life 
before.' 

VOL. n. I 
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' Poor fool, it is to be hoped not/ considered Mr. 
Smith, but he only said, 

' Can yon tell ns where your friend is, madam ?* 

SippiDg wine, and drivelling on with her poor 
ripple of talk, Mr. Smith's sharp .incisive manner 
acted upon her like a douche. 

'I will go and show you, sir,' she answered, 
rising with alacrity. ' She will be counting the 
minutes till my return.' 

' No doubt,' acquiesced Mr. Smith grimly ; and 
then, after a short delay, the three set out together. 

They had to walk over a quarter of a mile before 
reaching the heap of stones indicated. 

From afar their female companion screamed out, 

* IIow are you now, dear ?' repeating the phrase 
at intervals, till at length a faint reply reached their 
ears. 

' ! is that you ? I am so glad.' 

' Do you think you can walk, darling ?' asked the 
voluble assistant, as with difficulty the disabled 
woman was helped to a standing position. 

* I will try,' was the answer, spoken in a low 
plaintive voice ; but then there came a scream. 

* It is impossible,' said the suflferer. * If I have 
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to remain till morning, I must stay till you fetch 
the carriage.' 

Whereupon, as Mr. Smith, even in the light of a 
rising moon, saw, Mr. Bodewald pricked up his ears. 

Nevertheless, since everything in England, from 
a pony-trap to a harouche, is styled a carriage, that 
gentleman did not quite know what to make of the 
lady seated upon the heap of stones. 

In his uncertainty he whispered, 

'What is to he done. Smith? What can we 
do?' 

'Carry her to The Snuggery,' answered Mr. 
Smith, in the same low tone ; and, without W9.iting 
for any reply, he went on, * Mr. Eodewald and I are 
quite ahle to take you to a place where you can 
remain until a carriage is procured. Will you per- 
mit us to do so ?' 

' 0, pray do, love !' entreated the companion, 
with an eflfective tremolo in her voice. 'You know 
how delicate you are, and you would catch your 
death of cold sitting here any longer, and on those 
hard rough stones, too. This gentleman's house is 
not far away, and I am sure he will kindly send 
some one for the carriage.' 
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'But I feel so sorry and ashamed to give so 
much trouble.' 

* I can assure you we feel honoured in being 
permitted to assist you/ answered Mr. Rodewald, 
for whom weak and delicate women really did possess 
a great attraction. 

*If you are quite ready, Rodewald/ said Mr. 
Smith, who saw no reason why this conversation 
should not, unless he interrupted it, be carried on 
for another hour, ' I think we had better take the 
lady to your house. No useful purpose can be 
serred by our remaining here.' 

* None whatever,' exclaimed the uninjured lady. 
* You must let these gentlemen take charge of you, 
Ethel ; it is impossible for you to remain sitting 
here.' • 

' Very well,' acquiesced Mrs. Posinby ; * btit 
indeed I am grieved to be the cause of so much 
trouble. Could not you, dear Miss Wickenden, get 
me a conveyance from somewhere ? There are 
surely flys to be had in the village.' 

But with decision dear Miss Wickenden nega- 
tived this proposition. 

* I have not the faintest idea where any convey- 
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ance is to be had in the neighbourhood/ she said, in 
a tone which implied she^ at any rate, did not intend 
to ran about the Beedboume Wilds on any crazy 
goose chase. 'One of these gentlemen, per- 
haps — ' 

* If you will kindly make use of my house — ' Mr. 
Bodewald once more began. 

' The lady ought not to remain here,' capped Mr. 
Smith. *When we get her to The Snuggery she 
can decide wh&t she wishes done. Now, Bodewald, 
gently ; yes, that is right. Tell us please, madam, 
if we cause you any pain or inconvenience.* 

And so, without another word, the two men lifted 
their burden, and under the moonlight walked, 
throngh a lane bordered by thick hedgerows enclos- 
ing fields quite full of daisies and buttercups, 
home. 

So, with the steady march of men accustomed to 
keeping step with the rank and file of every-day life, 
they strode along, each busy with his own thoughts, 
both unconscious of the change that night^s work 
was to make in their lives; so quietly they paced 
sturdily on, in a silence only broken by the sound 
of their own footsteps, by the plashing of distant 
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water, and by the babbling remarks of Miss Wick- 
enden, to which probably no one but herself gave tlte 
slightest heed, and to which cert^ly no one made 
any reply. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE THIN END OP THE WEDGE. 

With a lamp held high in order to aid the moon in 
her efforts to light up the scene, Miss Lydney 
greeted the procession when it reached The Snug- 
gery. 

Always helpful, quiet, and thoughtful, she just 
glanced at the white face leaning a little over Mr. 
Bodewald's arm, and then, without asking a ques- 
tion, turned and led the way swiftly across the hall 
into the drawing-room, and, motioning to the sofa, 
set the lamp down, and, after comfortahly arranging 
the pillows, left the room to seek such remedies as 
were at hand. 

For Mrs. Posinby had fainted. That fact was 
patent enough,' even without Miss Wickenden's little 
dismayed shriek. 

Mr. Smith laid his fingers on the slender wrist 
for a moment, and then said almost to himself, 

* She is but a delicate plant.' 
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' A complete exotic/ added Miss Wickenden. 

' Requires care, I should say.' 

' Bequires, and has it/« answered Miss Wick- 
enden severely. *She is afele to command every- 
thing.' 

'Except health/ conjectured Mr. Smith. 

* Ahy yes, poor dear ! and something else, too / 
and Miss Wickenden sighed portentously. 

If she expected either of the gentlemen to ask 
what the other something Mrs. Posinhy lacked 
might be, she was mistaken. 

It is possible if Mr. Bodewald alone had been, 
present, he would have begged for further informa- 
tion, but his friend's proximity deterred him. 

* What do you think is the matter ?' he ques- 
tioned instead, speaking softly. 

* I suppose the shock,' Mr. Smith replied. * She 
is a fragile creature evidently, and unable to bear 
much pain, I should imagine, whether physical or 
mental.' 

' Ah !' sighed Miss Wickenden once more. 
*What can we do with her?' continued Mr. 
Bodewald. 

' Keep her here till morning, I should say, if she 
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can be indaced to remain, I could return to town 
quite easily by the last train.' 

'I cannot avoid hearing what you are saying, 
gentlemen/ here interposed Miss Wickenden, with 
an engaging simper, * but what you propose is quite 
impossible. It is too kind of you even to think of 
such a thing ; but it is essential that Mrs. Posinby 
should return home as soon as a conveyance can be 
procured. You will, I am sure, pardon my not fully 
explaining my reasons for such a remark,' added the 
lady, feigning an enticing reticence. ' In all families 
there are little secrets, and — * 

'Pray do not say another word,' entreated Mr. 
Bodewald, relieved; for at the moment he neither 
wished Mr. Smith to go nor Mrs. Posinby to remain. 
* Anything my poor house contains is, I need 
scarcely add, at the service of yourself and friend ; 
but, of course, you must understand the necessity 
for her return home much better than I — ' 

' Be silent now, please, for a minute,' said Mr. 
Smith; *I think she is recovering consciousness ;' 
and such, indeed, proved to be the case. 

Under the remedies Miss Lydney, aided by Mr. 
Smith, had been applying, the lady's face grew less 
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deathlike^ her lips parted slightly, her eyelids un- 
closed, and a tremor shook her frame. 

* 0, thank goodness!' exclaimed Miss Wickenden. 
'Ethel dear, speak to me; don't he frightened, 
darling ; we are all friends ; do you hear me, love ? 
— yoQ are among friends, kind friends.' 

The look of incredulous amazement Miss Lydney 
turned upon the speaker was only equalled by Mr. 
Smith's imperturbable solemnity. 

As for Mr. Bodewald, divided between his desire 
of knowing who his visitors really were, and his 
anxiety as to whether the lady could be removed, he 
paid small attention to Miss Wickenden's little 
graces. 

With a petulant gesture, Mrs. Posinby moved 
her head upon the pillow, and said feebly, 

* Where am I ? Will no one tell me what has 
happened ?' 

It was then Mr. Smith, looking on, began to dis- 
cern that even a creature like Miss Wickenden might 
have her use and object. In a vague way he had 
been wondering why she was permitted to remain in 
existence, but it became clear to him as he listened. 

' I have told you, darling,' said that lady, ' you 
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are here among friends ; you hurt your foot coming 
from Miss Mercer's, and it frightened you. We 
will take you home directly ; you would like to go 
home, wouldn't you ?' 

'Like to go home ! of course. What is the time ? 
Louis will be back ; where is my bonnet ? Let us 
return at once ;' and she raised herself on her arm, 
and attempted to sit up, in doing which she moved 
her ankle, and fell back screaming. 

* 0, what was that ? — what have I done ? 0, 
such agony ! 0, Heaven !' 

'Now, Ethel, you must be calm, dear,' said Miss 
Wickenden. *I will tell you exactly what has hap- 
pened, and what we are going to do. You have 
sprained your ankle, and we intend sending for the 
carriage, and making you quite comfortable. Do not 
try to move again, love, till I return ;' and so saying, 
she retired from the apartment, mysteriously beckon- 
ing Mr. Bodewald to follow her. 

Taking advantage of their absence, Mr. Smith 
knelt down at the foot of the sofa, in order to ascer- 
tain what the nature of the injury was. 

' We ought to have the boot off,' he said ; and, 
asking neither for leave nor license, with quick deft 
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fingers cut away the covering, signing for Miss 
Lydney to help him. 

* No bone broken/ he remarked, after a minute's 
examination, 'and nothing dislocated; merely a 
sprain, and not a bad one — only she is not accus- 
tomed to pain.' 

With a sufficiently expressive glance, Miss 
Lydney conveyed her opinion as to the capabilities 
of the lady to bear anything. 

'I suppose she can be moved?' she whispered 
inquiringly. 

' There is nothing to prevent it,* was the answer, 
spoken equally low. * She will be far better at 
home.' 

'I suppose she ought to have the ankle band- 
aged ?' suggested Miss Lydney. 

' She is sure to have it bandaged, whether she 
ought or not; doctors understand their patients 
pretty well,' was the answer. *Yes, I think you 
might get a bandage, and I should give her half a 
glass of wine now. Pour it out, please, and I will 
raise her up to take it.' 

* Thank you, 0, thank you !' said Mrs. Posinby 
sweetly and prettily, as he put his left hand under 
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the pillow, and so lifted her head the while he held 
the wine for her to swallow. ' How kind you are, 
how very, Tery kind !' and she smiled at him as she 
had been accustomed all her life to smile at people, 
and lay down again and closed her eyes, and Mr. 
Smith looked upon her less admiringly than 
critically. 

Yes ; he had seen this sort of woman before, as, 
indeed, he had seen most sorts of women. 

' Of no use to herself or anybody else,' he decided ; 
wherein Mr. Smith, like many other persons given to 
generalise, chanced to be wrong. 

Ere long Mrs. Posinby proved that she could be 
of very great use to one person, at all events. 

As Miss Lydney was leaving the room to procure 
the bandages. Miss Wickenden reentered the apart- 
ment, followed by Mr. Rodewald, who, coming up 
close to Mr. Smith, said in a lone tone, 

* Come out with me ; I want you for a moment.' 

They went out together — not merely into the 
hall, but into the garden. 

By this time the moon had got well away from 
the depressing influence of a bank of clouds which 
impeded her at first rising, and was now shedding a 
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calm and silvery light over the landscape, and the 
two men walked on under her beams. 

Eyidently, however, Mr. Bodewald was bursting 
with the importance of the tidings he desired to com- 
municate. 

When they reached the old well, he conld contain 
himself no longer. 

'Smith/ he said, pulling up quite short, and 
laying a hand on his companion's arm to stop him 
also, * do you know who these people are 7 

* Well, no,' answered Mr. Smith, taken a little 
by surprise certainly, no less by his host's manner 
than by the question itself. ' I can hazard a guess, 
however, that Mrs. Posinby is not the Queen travel- 
ling in strict incognita, and Miss Wickenden not 
one of her Majesty's ladies-in-waiting to play pro- 
priety.' 

Mr. Eodewald walked on a few steps offended ; 
then, regaining his equanimity, he said, 

' Mrs. Posinby is certainly not the Queen ; but 
she is a great power in this neighbourhood. She 
lives at View- Water.' 

' And where is View- Water ? Forgive me, Bode- 
wald, for my stupidity, if, indeed, it be stupidity, but 
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yon must remember I am not np in your local 
celebrities.' 

* And would not be, I know, if you lived here a 
thousand years,' retorted Mr. Bodewald, genially 
complimentary as usual. ' That is precisely the 
difference between you and me. Smith. Whenever 
I settle in a neighbourhood, if only for a week — ' 

' Suppose you spare me all that,' suggested Mr. 
Smith, cutting ruthlessly across the intended self- 
laudation. ' I have heard it, or, at all events, some- 
thing very like it, before ; and besides, you must not 
forget the name of Posinby conveyed no sort of 
meaning even to you when you heard it. Where is 
View-Water, and what is Posinby ?' 

* If you are going to mock at everything I say, I 
shall not trouble myself to talk to you further ;' and 
Mr. Bodewald turned on his heel with a gesture of 
displeasure. 

' All right,' acquiesced Mr. Smith ; and he walked 
slowly down the garden, thinking whether he ought 
not to leave The Snuggery that night, that moment, 
and never cross its threshold more. 

He was getting tired of the airs this man gave 
himself. Overworked, he felt more irritable than his 
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wont, and he knew he should not be able to endnre 
patiently that amiable mental rasping in which Mr. 
Bodewald seemed inclined to indulge. 

' I have been foolish to bear it so long/ he con- 
sidered drearily, walking with his own sad thoughts 
for company adown tbe pleasant garden, his back 
turned to the house, where the children were lying 
in their little white-curtained rooms. 

' Smith !' 

It was Mr. Bodewald who spoke, and made him 
start, so suddenly and softly had he come close to 
him over the moss-grown path. 'What a touchy 
fellow you are !' and Mr. Eodewald put his hand on 
the other's shoulder almost affectionately. 'What 
in the world has come to you ? Don't let us quarrel. 
Of all people, surely you and I ought to be the last 
to quarrel.' 

*I don't want to quarrel unless you force a 
quarrel upon me,' answered Mr. Smith, standing 
quite stiff and self-asserting under the moonlight. 

* The last thing on earth I desire to force on you 
or any other man, and that you ought to know,' said 
Mr. Eodewald briskly, and then he waited for a 
reply. 
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Finding none came, however, that Mr. Smith, 
iisaally glib enough and ready enough, with an ac- 
quiescence or a retort, remained resolutely mute, he 
proceeded, 

* You wanted to know about View-Water. It is 
that lovely place half-way between Thamesford and 
Hampsfield. The grounds, as you know, slope 
down to the river. Don't you recollect a house with 
a wide verandah, and French windows opening on to 
the lawn, that you stopped to admire the first time 
we ever walked along the towing-bank together T 

* Yes, I recollect it,' confessed Mr. Smith reluct- 
antly. 

* Well, Mr. Posinby lives there.* 

* Supposing he does, what then ?* 

* Why, then — don't you see, can't you see ?' Mr. 
Bodewald began impetuously; but in a moment 
checking himself, he added reproachfully, ' it is of 
no use talking to you in your present mood. Smith. 
I see that plainly.' 

Thereupon Mr. Smith's mood changed, and he 
began to laugh. 

' Fact is, Bodewald,' he said, ' you ask sympathy 
from a man on the subject of those Posinby s who 
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does not care whether they are living or dead, newly 
bom or recently buried ; but I will try to sympaiihise 
with your desire to profit by the lucky chance which 
has brought Mrs. Posinby and her ankle to your 
house. I played into your hands, Bodewald, if you 
remember, though indeed out of the purest charity, 
since I did not then know who the lady was or how 
little chanced to be the matter with her. You should 
have followed my lead and insisted upon her remain- 
ing at The Snuggery.' 

' I am not quite so sure of that/ said Mr. Bode- 
wald musingly, although indeed ho had never felt 
more sure of anything in his life, ' and at all evMits 
you know that woman who is with her declared posi- 
tively she could not stop. The question now is, 
what are we to do ? 

' You ought to take your lead from the lady-in- 
waiting, whom you so profanely indicate as 'Hhat 
woman." What does she wish you to do ?' 

'That,' answered Mr. Bodewald, 4t would almost 
require a conjurer to say. She chops and changes 
about till it is well-nigh impossible to make head or 
tail of what she means. One minute she wants 
*'our doctor" sent for from Thamesford; the nezt^ 
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she thinks if I would allow ''one of your serraats'' 
to go for a fly ; and the third, she wrings her hands 
and says, '' dear, I never felt so perplexed and 
miserable in all my life before !'' ' 

' Bat the carriage/ suggested Mr. Smith — ' tkat 
at least is a fact, I suppose ?' 

' yes, that is a fact ; but the difficulty abont 
it seems to be that, though at View-Water there are 
SBTeral conveyances, there is but one coachman, and 
he and the only other person about the place who 
can drive, except Mr. Posinby himself, have gone eff, 
horses, carriage, and all, to meet Mr. Posinby at 
Heatherheath Station. So jGar as I can understand, 
they may have to wait there for hours — and, mean- 
time, here is the lady.' 

'Yes,' agreed Mr. Smith, 'she also is a certajnigr; 
here is the lady.' 

' Then if I go for a fly, I may not be able to pco- 
eure one. There is a great party on to-night at De 
Field's, and ten to one there won't be a disengaged 
conveyance in Beedboume. Like Miss Wickenden, 
I feel wofully perplexed.' 

Mr. Smith plunged his hands deep in his pockets. 

' Now, Bodewald,' he said, ' I am going to give 
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you a hint for which I hope you will feel truly grate- 
ful. Drive the lady home yourself. There is that 
trap which yon exhibited to me with so much just 
pride this eyening. There is the pony^ docile as an 
old sheep. We can put a footstool in so as to raise 
the injured ankle, and make Mrs. Posinby as com- 
fortable as if she were in one of the View-Water 
chariots.' 

' But the phaeton only holds two/ objected Mr. 
Bodewald. ' Miss Wickenden could not perch in the 
little seat behind, as Annie does.' 

^Mrs. Posinby can surely dispense with her 
agreeable society for so short a time, and out of com- 
mon decency she must feel grateful for the trouble 
to which you put yourself. Miss Wickenden pro- 
bably, under such exceptional circumstances, will 
waive that strict propriety of conduct she no doubt 
generally observes, and confide her fair self to my 
charge. We shall have a charming walk under the 
moonlight. Go and suggest harnessing the fiery 
steed, Bodewald. If I am not greatly mistaken, 
both ladies will jump at the proposal/ 

But Mr. Smith chanced to be mistaken. Neither 
lady was made of the stuff which boldly jumps at 
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anything. Mrs. Posinby mnnnnred something about 
Mr. Bodewald being *too kind/ ^too considerate/ and 
then asked Miss Wickenden, ' What do you think, 
dear?' 

Thus appealed to, the 'dear' smiled and sim- 
pered, and said she was sure she did not know what 
to say. After having made this statement, she pro- 
ceeded at once to contradict it by saying a great deal. 
She went over all the ground previously travelled for 
Mr. Bodewald's benefit once again. She wondered 
whether Mr. Posinby had returned or whether he 
would return. She speculated, in the event of his 
having returned, whether the carriage might not 
already have been despatched to Miss Mercer's in 
search of them. Then she lost herself in conjectures 
as to which carriage would be easiest for Ethel. 
Afterwards she concluded it might perhaps be safer 
to send for a fly ; and finally she finished as she had 
begun, by declaring the problem propounded too 
difficult for solution, she did * not know what to say.' 

' I think you had better, then, let us cut the knot 
for you,' suggested Mr. Smith. * Is it really impos- 
sible for you and Mrs. Posinby to remain here until 
to-morrow morning, supposing a message be sent to 
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Yiew- Water explttning whero yon are and what has 
happened?* 

On this pointy if npon no others Miss Wickenden 
felt positive : 

' Mrs. Posinhy coold not remain/ 

* Well, then^ if I were yon, Bodewald, I shooM 
pat the pony in at once.' 

'BeaUy?' 

'Beally, I think these ladies cannot do bettor 
than tmst to you to do the very best in your poww 
for them nnder the circumstances.' 

* They may be^ indeed, quite certain I shall Ad 
that/ answered Mr. Bodewald. 

' The matter is decided, then. Ton drive Mrs. 
Posinby home.' 

Immediately the matter was thus settled for 
them the ladies became, not merely tranquil, but 
thftttkful ; and while Mr. Bodewald went ostensibly 
to have ' the horse put in,' but really to perform that 
duty for himself, they were fervent in their exprett* 
siims of gratitude for the kindness shown. 

Miss Wickenden especially was very gushing oon- 
cendng Mr. Smith's goodness in offering to walk 
with her all that long way home. 
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' It will be quite romantic/ she declared^ ' cross- 
ing the ferry by moonlight. That reach of the river 
just by Thamesford is simply lovely, but no donbt 
you know it well. Gentlemen always do know so 
much more abont a neighbourhood than ladies. We 
drive too much, and it is a pity, for walking is a 
mach more healthful exercise. I have no doubt you 
think 80 too.' 

'Well, yes,' agreed Mr. Smith, 'one must do 
that, I suppose, remembering that driving is no 
exercise at all.' 

'And we can call on our doctor as we pass 
through Thamesford, and ask him to come on at 
once to View- Water. It will not take us three 
minutes out of our way — it will not indeed,' said 
Miss Wickenden eagerly, as though she imagined 
Mr. Smith might offer some violent objection to her 
plan. ' Will it, Ethel dear ?' 

No, Ethel said, she did not think it would, but 
she felt shocked to consider the inconvenience to 
which she was putting every one; whereupon Mr. 
Smith hastened to assure her he should enjoy a walk 
on such a lovely night, and that he was only too 
happy to be able to be of the slightest service to her 
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or her friend; theiii feeling he was growing some- 
what tired of the iteration of pretty phrases and 
sweet speeches, he remarked that he wonld go and 
see if the phaeton was at the door, and by virtue 
of this excuse left the visitors alone with Miss 
Lydney. 

To get out of that atmosphere of conventionality 
and afifectation was to him like passing from a stifling 
room loaded with heavy perfumes into the pure grate- 
ful cold of a clear bracing day. 

* How can men live with women of that kind and 
keep their senses!' he marvelled as he strode off 
towards the yard, where Mr. Rodewald stood bare- 
headed, struggling to harness the pony — an opera- 
tion in which he seemed a little less at home than 
might have been the case had some one asked him to 
amputate an arm. 

' Can I be of any use ?* asked Mr. Smith, advanc- 
ing in the moonlight; 'the pony seems a trifle 
restive.* 

'Bestive!* repeated Mr. Bodewald, in a tone of 
the direst contempt for his friend's poor verbal as- 
sortment. ' He won't stand still a minute. I cannot 
think what is the matter with him.' 
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' What are you trying to do ?' asked the other. 

' I want to get this on/ explained Mr. Bodewald. 
'How does the confounded thing fit? How the 
deuce is one to thrust that over a horse's head ?' 

* Let me try/ said Mr. Smith ; and in a trice he 
had the collar on the pony's neck, and was patting 
the animal, who stood steady enough under more 
efficient handling. 

' 0, that is how you do it, is it ?' remarked Mr. 
Bodewald; 'seems easy enough when you turn it 
npsidedown.' ' 

' Yes, quite easy,' agreed Mr. Smith, finishing 
that small harnessing matter, of which his host 
evidently knew nothing. ' Let me back him into 
the shafts — so, so ; quiet, my man. Should you like 
me to drive Mrs. Posinby home, Bodewald ?' 

* Certainly not,' was the decisive reply. ' Why 
should I wish you to drive her ?' 

'0, I didn't know — I thought perhaps you 
might enjoy a tete-a-tete and walk by moonlight with 
Miss Wickenden.' 

'Don't be absurd !' entreated Mr. Bodewald. 

' Such an opportunity may never again present 
itself,' persisted Mr. Smith, taking St. George — so 
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the pony was modestly called — ^by the head and lead- 
ing him gently in the wfiy he should go. 

' Then make the most of it/ retorted Mr. Bode- 
waldy whose self-pride had been very sorely galled by 
his &iend's offer. * If you imagine^ becanse I am 
not quite as aufait at harnessing a horse as any 
stable-helper, that I cannot drive one, yon are very 
much mistaken.' 

'He is a nice little pony/ said Mr. Smith, dis- 
creetly begging the question at issue, * and I dare- 
say can go. Will he stand, or shall we ask Miss 
Lydney to hold him while we cany out Mrs. 
Posinby ?' 

' He'll stand right enough/ answered Mr. Bode- 
wald sulkily. 

St. George, however, did not seem at all disposed 
to stand, and Miss Lydney's services were accord- 
ingly pressed into the service. 

' What a heavenly night !' exclaimed Miss Wick- 
enden, as she put one comer of a rug over her friend. 
'Dear Ethel, how anxious I shall be till I see you 
safe home ! And ! how are we ever to thank these 
gentlemen sufficiently for their kindness? Is the 
io6i comfortable, love ? You are certain you will not 
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be cold ? Well, then, good-hje for the present ; we 
shall of course reach View-Water before you can get 
there. Poor darling, what a drive it is for you!* 

'Open the gate, will you, Smith?* asked Mr. 
Bodewald, with some asperity, cutting short these 
amenities. ' Now, Mrs. Posinby, if you are quite 
ready!' 

' Heaven send,' thought Mr. Smith, as he stood 
looking up the dusty road stretching away white 
under the moonlight, 'the steed understands his 
work better than his master, or else Mrs. Posinby 
may chance to go home with a broken neck as weU 
as a sprained ankle. And now for the fair Wick- 
enden.' 



CHAPTER Vm, 

t£te-A-t£te. 

' Thebe is no necessity for us to hurry/ remarked 
that fascinating enslaver^ as Mr. Smith, with natural, 
if ungallant, haste, began striding along towards 
Thamesford ferry as though shod with seven-league 
boots. 'It will take them a considerable time to 
drive round byHampsfield, as they must do perforce, 
more particular with that dear tiny little pony. I 
can't tell you how kind I think it was of you to offer 
to come all this weary distance with me. I only 
wish it were in my power to prove my gratitude.' 

'You can, madam,' answered Mr. Smith, with 
startling emphasis. 

'In what way? — pray command me,' she ex- 
claimed. 

' By saying not another word about the matter,' 
he answered. 

' How ready I how gallant !' Miss Wickenden 
murmured, in a rapturous sotto voce. * 0, what a 
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night !' she continued ; ' now confess yon consider it 
too lovely.' 

' It is a nice sort of night/ agreed Mr. Smithy 
speaking critically^ as thongh he were reviewing it. 

' I am afraid you are not poetical/ she suggested. 

* No one ever accused me of being so.' 

It is hard work for even the most romantic lady 
who ever stepped unwillingly across the threshold of 
middle age to keep up a conversation of this sort 
with an unromantic swain, and accordingly, after a 
pensive little sigh, Miss Wickenden abandoned the 
endeavour, and betook herself to other themes. 

*You know View- Water well, I suppose?' she 
began, feeUng her way delicately. 

* I have never been in the grounds,' he answered, 
* but I have seen them from this side of the river. 
It seems a very nice place.' 

^ A dream property !' she ejaculated ; ^ it is beau- 
tifol as a nook in fairyland. We have not been 
there long. Up to the time of his death Mrs. 
Posinby's father — ^Mr. Harridge — resided at View- 
Water, and| except for a flying visit, we rarely came 
down.' 

Mr. Smith inclined his head in acknowledgment 
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of these oonfidenoes. It was kind of the hdj to 
make them^ bat naturally he did not feel the same 
interest in the Harridge-Posinby arrangements as 
the persons composing those households. 

' No ; we were here but seldom/ proceeded Miss 
Wickenden ; ' towards the last it was yery painful 
for Ethel (Mrs. Posin1)y) to come at all. The old 
man was a sad object ; he had softening of the brain, 
and palsy, and was paralysed, and, dear, I am 
sure I could not teU you one half the diseases with 
which he was afflicted. Sad, does not it seem ? and 
he had everything money could buy ! Eyerything, 
poor man ! But money cannot buy health.' 

This was happily so obviously true a statement 
Mr. I^mith felt safe in saying that ' indeed it could 
not.' 

' Ah, I felt you would agree with me !' recom- 
menced the lady. 'I haye the most wonderful 
intuition about people. Sometimes, do you know, it 
quite frightens me. I go into a room full of oom- 
pany — full of persons who are total strangers to me 
-^and I can tell in an instant which of them I shall 
find sympathetic and ^hich antagonistic. Ethel is 
often quite amused. '' Show me your latest affinity," 
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she frequently Bays, and I assure you I am never 
■wrong — my instinct never deceives me. The mo- 
ment I heard your voice this evening I felt I trusted 
it ; I felt your nature was in accord with mine. 
Strange, was not it ?' 

It seemed to Mr. Smith not merely so strange, 
but so terrible, that he could only receive the news 
in grim silence, which the lady, perhaps, mistook 
for pleasure, as she proceeded almost without a 
break: 

'Now th^re is Ethel's husband; between him 
and myself there has always been what I may call a 
sort of repulsion ; that is a strong word to use, but 
it is not too strong. We exercise a kind of centri- 
fugal power upon each other; don't laugh please, 
Mr. Smith,' for, indeed, Mr. Smith was laughing at 
his own thoughts ; ' it is a positive and lamentable 
fact. If I know him to be in the drawing-room, 
for instance, I go into the library ; and if he sees 
me in the garden, he at once walks into the shrub- 
bery.' 

* That must be awkward, living under the same 
roof,' hazarded her companion, feeling he was ex- 
pected to say something. 
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'Most awkward — dear me^ how troublesome 
these stiles are ! 0, thank you ! As I was saying/ 
continued Miss Wickenden^ after the short diversion 
caused by having to surmount a stout fence imper- 
fectly furnished with a rickety step — 'as I was 
saying/ she proceeded, ambling along the field-path, 
while Mr. Smith walked on the grass, ' Mr. Posinby 
and I cannot get fond of each other. Strange, is it 
not ? for he is a general favourite, and I — I do not 
think I am very disagreeable.' 

As she paused for a reply, Mr. Smith had no 
option save to murmur, 

* Quite the contrary.' 

* You would scarcely believe it,' said Miss Wick- 
enden, ' but sometimes he is absolutely rude to me. 
The other day he actually referred to me as a cat — 
as a cat, Mr. Smith, I assure you. I said to him 
quietly — ^I try always to be quiet, even under the 
greatest provocation : " Mr. Posinby, you forget both 
what is due to me and to yourself. Were it not for 
the love and affection I feel for your dear wife I 
should leave the house." ' 

Miss Wickenden stopped, evidently expecting 
Mr. Smith to ask what the unappreciative Mr. 
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Posinby thought of this remark; but finding her 
companion would not lead up to the desired point, 
she was forced to make it for herself. 

* And then/ added Miss Wickenden, ' instead of 
apologising — instead, even if he were ashamed to do 
that, of maintaining silence — ^he said, ^'I only wish 
you would.!'* Think of it, Mr. Smith — ^I, who have 
been to his wife more than any sister.' 

She was so visibly affected that Mr. Smith felt 
constrained to entreat she would not think any more 
about it — ^that she would endeavour to dismiss so 
painful a subject from her mind. 

' I am very foolish, I know,' she confessed, apply- , 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes, ^but I feel it all so 
terribly for poor Ethel. Dear me! where is the 
path ? What a poor weak creature you must con- 
sider me, Mr. Smith !' 

Whether he did or not, Mr. Smith was obliged 
to offer her his arm. 

Hitherto he had hoped such an attention might 
be dispensed with ; but as Miss Wickenden, busy 
with her wrongs, her tears, and her handkerchief, 
showed evident signs of straying from the beaten 
way, slipping into drains, and otherwise disregarding 
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thd small perils of their roate^ no choice remaiiiad 
save to rush to her rescue by tendering such polite 
service as he had at command. 

Before they reached the ferry Mr. Smith was in 
possession of Mrs. Posinby's history. 

* An only child, an elderly father's darling/ to 
quote the narrator, ' she caught Mr. Posinby's &ncy 
on the rebound.' 

* Why,' exclaimed Miss Wickenden, ' such a fate 
should have been reserved for her, Heaven only 
knows ; there are many, very many things in this 
world which seem to me simply unintelligible. Ah, 
I knew you would agree with me !' she added, as 
Mr. Smith muttered some remark signifying he 
was not at all astonished at that. 

The lady who bad reigned supreme in Mr. Posin- 
by's heart jilted or rejected him (Miss Wickenden's 
history, like many a better one, was furnished with 
such copious notes that it frequently became obscure, 
not to say incoherent); and, while still smarting 
OjQkder the indignity, he chanced to become acqu,ainted 
with Mr. Harridge. 

No one could accuse Miss Wickenden of undue 
reticence, when the antecedents of fiiends formed 
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the theme of her discourse; and accordingly, ere 
long, Mr. Smith learned that, although Mr. Harridge 
WAS * as good as gold' — * one of Nature's nobility' — 
and ' liberal as a prince,' the world never regarded 
him * quite as — a — well, as what is conventionally 
called a gentleman.' 

'He had risen,' confessed Miss Wickenden, with 
a sigh, ' and, like all persons who have risen, he 
perhaps overrated the social position of those who — 
who — ' 

' Have not risen,' suggested Mr. Smith. 

' I daresay we mean the same thing,' she replied, 
'though you have not exactly caught the phrase 
which has eluded me. Poor dear man, he fancied if 
he could only secure a husband for his daughter, 
bom in the purple, if I may so express myself, and 
possessing the entree to great houses, he should 
have nothing left to wish for. Who was that clever 
creature who said something about our ''making 
whips to scourge ourselves "? But no matter; I only 
mentioned it because it seemed to me so applicable 
to poor Mr. Harridge. Kind old soul, he knotted 
quite a cat-o'-nine-tails for his back when he began 
to ask Mr. Posinby to the house.' 
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Once again Miss Wickenden paused^ and once 
again Mr. Smith asked no question. 

With his face graver than ever^ iiis eyes looking 
straight before him^ his arm at the lady's service 
merely as a piece of wood might have been, and his 
loose stride accommodating itself with difficulty to 
his companion's mincing walk^ he looked as unlike 
a person desirous of listening to a confidence as can 
well be imagined. 

In fact, he hated his companion's chatter, and, 
if he had known how to stop it without absolute 
discourtesy, would have ^ requested Miss Wickenden 
to tell him nothing further concerning Mrs. and 
Mr. Posinby. 

Some vague idea of this fact seemed to occur to 
Miss Wickenden, for she said, 

* I fear my story wearies you.' 

' Not at all,' he answered; ' but you must remem- 
ber that I am a total stranger to your friends and 
their affairs.' 

This he said with some emphasis, hoping she 
might take the hint he desired to convey. 

' That is very true,' answered Miss Wickenden, 
' and yet I do not think the greatest stranger could 
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avoid feeling interested in Mrs. Posinby. You see 
her now, gentle, amiable, beautifal, delicate, and 
yon think how charming she is, bat yon can never 
imagine what she was as a girl. I have known her 
all her life, I may say. Beally, I am a few years 
her senior, though no one looking at her poor worn 
face would imagine the fact. 

* We. were at school together,' she hurried on, 
almost without a pause, finding Mr. Smith once 
again mute, ' and formed a friendship from the first, 
though our condition was scarcely equal. 7,' pro- 
ceeded the lady, * was poor — she was rich ; my 
parents had gone down in the world — ^her parents 
had risen ; I was in an inferior position — she was in 
a superior ; I was a .despised teacher — she a flat- 
tered heiress; yet we formed an enduring friend- 
ship.* 

At this juncture Mr. Smith managed to utter a 
few words signifying that such a friendship was 
creditable to both parties; and, thus encouraged, 
Miss Wickenden proceeded to tell how, when dear 
Ethel left school for good, her kind generous father 
asked her — the despised teacher — to come and 
take up her home at View- Water. A paradise she 
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described that plaoe — a perfect paradise, till Mr. 
Posinby, in an eyil hour, made his appearance in 
the English Eden. 

' The old man's vanity was flattered ; Ethel fell 
in love, Mr. Posinby and she married. Mr. Hai- 
ridge paid his son-in-law's debts, and made the 
young couple a handsome allowance ; and, though 
things did not proceed very happily, they at least 
proceeded decently until poor Mr. Harridge was 
attacked with the illness which left him imbecile. 
Then, when it was quite certain whatever disposi- 
tion he had made of his property could never be 
altered, Ethel's husband cast all restraint to the 
wind. I could not tell you, Mr. Smith, how he 
behaved.' 

' Pray do not tiy,' entreated Mr. Smith, alarmed. 

* I may say he began to live on racecourses, and 
to herd with the lowest of mankind,' proceeded Miss 
Wickenden determinedly. 

' And Mr. Harridge, did he live long ?' asked Mr. 
Smith, trying to change the subject. 

' Yes, poor soul, he did, a sort of death in life ; 
but at last we were sent for all in a hurry. He was 
gone ; and Mr. Posinby; though he tried to veil his 
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real feelings under a mask^ walked about View- Water 
thinkings I know^ he would have the ball at his 
feet.' 

' And he found he had not, I suppose ?' conjec- 
tured Mr. Smith ; there was a shrewish bitterness 
in Miss Wickenden's speech which, for the moment, 
really aroused his curiosity. 

* You are right/ said the lady. * Ethel was not 
so destitute of friends as he supposed. He might 
have hoodwinked her, but he could not hoodwink 
those who had her interest at heart. Civility is 
cheap, Mr. Smith, but people forget that sometimes 
when the memory might be useful, and remember it 
when too late.' 

' A very true remark,' observed Mr. Smith. 

* When the will came to be read,' proceeded Miss 
Wickenden, ' Mr. Posinby found that not one shil- 
ling of Mr. Harridge's money was left at his dis- 
posal. More than that, Mrs. Posinby has merely a 
life interest in the property. If she have no chil- 
dren, everything goes to a distant relative who 
wished to. marry her and whom she refused.' 

'And are there any children ?' 

* No— not any.' 
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' And Mr. Posinby is, I presame, dependent on 
his wife ?* 

' Totally dependent ; but yon need not pity him/ 
added Miss Wickenden, noticing the ' Poor devil !' 
expression on Mr. Smith's face. ^ He has the cream 
of everything ; he is master if she is heiress; he 
roles if she reigns. Ethel is gentleness personified ; 
she would do anything on earth he asked her ; if it 
were in her power to beggar herself she would 
gladly do it to please him. Necessary as I am to 
her, she would, even at his bidding, get rid of mfi if 
she could.* 

^ This household is one that will suit Bodewald,* 
thought Mr. Smith, but he merely strode on in 
solemn silence, dragging Miss Wickenden afber him. 

^ Might we — could we,* she gasped, * walk a little 
slower ? I assure you, Mr. Smith, we shall be at 
View- Water hours before the carriage.' 

'I beg your pardon/ said Mr. Smith. ' I am 
so accustomed to walk alone, I quite forgot — that is 
— I really am very sorry.' 

* You are kindness itself,' answered Miss Wick- 
enden, leaning a little on the arm she held ; ' ah, all 
men are not like Mr. Posinby. I assure you, I 
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belieye if I were sinking in a morass^ he would not 
stretch out a finger to save me. Sometimes I think 
he would be glad if I were dead ! After all^ it can- 
not be pleasant^ regarding a woman as an incabus, 
to feel one is saddled with her for life ; and Mr. 
Posinby is saddled with me. I am to remain with 
Ethel always, unless I leave her of my own free- 
will. That is the bitter drop, Mr. Smith ; that is 
why Mr, Posinby hates me.' 

* Here is the ferry/ said Mr. Smith, quite re- 
lieved, ^ and there is the boat. Hold on !' he shouted 
at the pitch of his voice ; and the ferryman, who was 
just putting off, backed to shore. 

* We are fortunate,' observed Mr. Smith gravely, 
as he assisted his companion into the punt; and, 
although Miss Wickenden would not have objected 
to the distance being greater, she simpered, ' 0, yes, 
80 fortujiate!' and then began to remark on the 
beauty of the night* 

But her companion scarcely heard her. With 
arms folded across his chest, he was standing looking 
at the river flooded with moonlight ; the ait, which 
appeared like some fairy island in an enchanted lake ; 
the ferry-house, all covered with roses and jessa- 
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mine, the fingrtnce of which stole subtly oyer the 
water; and the aspens growing on the opposite shore, 
and trembling, though no wind stirred amongst 
their leayes. 

He had nerer before chanced to see the same 
scene at snch an hoar and xmder similar circum- 
stances ; and its fantastic beauty so enchained his 
attention, that Miss Wickenden's gushing observa- 
tions failed to extract an answer. 

* It is loTsly/ he thought ; and as the boat grated 
on the shore, he turned and walked forward with a 
sigh. 

If any one had asked him, he could not haye told 
whether he was thinking of his lost life or of the 
beauty of that reach of the Thames by moonlight. 

* You will not mind our just calling at the doc- 
tor's ?* said Miss Wickenden. 

* It is better that we should do so,' he gravely 
agreed. 

By what seemed to Mr. Smith great good fortune, 
Dr. Merton was not only at home, but smoking 
in his front garden as they approached. 

'Can you come up to the house soon?' asked 
Miss Wickenden, after she had told him a little 
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about the accident and mentioned Mr. Bodewald's 
kindness^ and remarked coqnettishly upon the trouble 
she knew she mast haye caused Mr. Smith. 

* Certainly/ answered the doctor^ looking slyly at 
her companion's face the while he spoke, ' I will be 
up immediately; in fact, if you can wait half a 
minute, I will go with you now.' 

* 0, we can't stop, we can't really, doctor,' said 
Miss Wickenden, alarmed for the chance of any 
future tete-a-tete. 

* Very well, then,' he agreed, with what seemed 
to Mr. Smith disgusting readiness. 'Bun along, 
and I will be after you as soon as possible.' 

'He is such a kind dear creature,' said Miss 
Wickenden, feeling quite certain she had compassed 
her object, and should retain sole possession of Mr. 
Smith till they arrived at View- Water. But in this 
idea she chanced to^ be mistaken. They had not 
proceeded a quarter of a mile from his house before 
the doctor was at their heels. 

A bluff-looking heavily-made man, he was pos- 
sessed, nevertheless, of a merry eye ; and when he 
came up to Miss Wickenden and her companion, and 
without ceremony tucked the lady's hand under his 
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army he tamed that merry eye towards Mr. Smith, 
and so informed him he nnderstood and enjoyed the 
position. 

' My dear lady/ he said to Miss Wickenden^ ' yon 
are degenerating sadly : yon have forgotten how to 
walk and learned how to dawdle ; yon and I mnst go 
out for some of those constitutionals we found so 
beneficial in Mr. Harridge's time. Do you remem- 
ber how you used to complain of my racing you 
along ?* 

' And 80 you did, doctor/ she answered. ' It was 
not walkings but racing.' 

' And now tell me all about this sprain oyer 
again/ he entreated. ^ You were too much flurried 
and excited just now to give me a dear idea of 
how the accident occurred.' 

No request could have been more judicious. De- 
lighted to fight her battles once more. Miss Wicken- 
den repeated the story with much fuller details, and 
with various addenda impossible for her to relate as 
she stood at his garden-gate, the while she was 
longing to ramble off alone with Mr. Smith. 

Now that the hoped-for tete-a-tete was impossible, 
she made a very good virtue indeed of necessity. 
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She began at the beginnings indeed before the 
beginning, and added many things on to the end. 

' I think/ remarked Dr. Merton gravely, as they 
neared the house, ' I understand all about it now ; 
but should there be anything you have left untold, 
Miss Wickenden, you can mention it to me when it 
occurs to you.' 

And Miss Wickenden said she would. Five 
minutes later, haying ascertained that Mrs. Posinby 
had not yet returned, the lady was busy as a bee, on 
hospitable thoughts intent. 

Mr. Smith and the doctor must have something 
to eat. Almost with tears she entreated that at 
least a tray might be brought up. 

* I could not touch a morsel, thank youj' declared 
the doctor. 

' Nor could I,' added Mr. Smith. 

'Then you must have a glass of wine and a 
biscuit;' but the doctor said he would rather not 
haye any; and once again Mr. Smith was of his 
opinion. 

' I think I'll take a stroll along the walk beside 
the river till Mrs. Posinby arrives,' suggested Dr. 
Merton, after he had declined all Miss Wickenden's 
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offers of food and drink. ' Perhaps yoa wonld like 
to come too/ he continued, turning towards Mr. 
Smith. ' It is close indoors to-night, I fiancy.' 

' I should like it of all things/ said Mr. Smith. 

' Gome along, then/ cried the doctor ; and the 
two men went out into the moonlight together. 

It was a lovely place — lovely seen from the oppo- 
site bank, but seeming more beautiful still when the 
visitors sauntered beside beds of roses, through 
arches of honeysuckle, and over closely-mown lawns 
down to the silvery Thames. 

* We can sit here,* said Dr. Merton, pointing 
to a rustic bench under a gigantic black poplar-tree. 
' This point, I think, commands the best view of the 
river to be had from the grounds.' 

* You seem to know your way pretty well about 
the place,' remarked Mr. Smith. 

' I ought to do so, at any rate. I am here most 
days.' 

' Mrs. Posinby looks delicate.' 

' Well, it is not always Mrs. Posinby : sometimes 
it is Miss Wickenden ; and if it is not Miss Wicken- 
den or Mrs. Posinby, or both together, it is Mr. 
Posinby ; or if it is not any or all of the three, it is 
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one of the Benrants. Bleas you, it is a wonderful 
house for illness !' 

' Not healthy ?* said Mr. Smith inquiringly* 

' 0, it is healthy enough. When people are so 
inclined, it.is almost as easy to be sick in one place as 
another. I suppose the secret of it is, they have all 
plenty of time to be ill. There is a great deal in 
that. Being laid up is a luxury busy people can 
scarcely afford to indulge in. Posinby's ailments, 
however, do not proceed from inactivity — quite the 
contrary.' 

'I have never seen him/ reix&arked Mr. Smith, 
whose tongue seemed loosened since his separation 
from the fascinating Wickenden. 

'He is a good-looking fellow enough; a tall, 
straight, well-made man, with a devil-may-care kind 
of expression in his face. I can remember him as 
handsome a young chap as I suppose you ever set 
eyes on — that was when he came here first. But 
he has gone a pace since those days. My word ! 
yes. To keep up with him, a person would need to 
ride fast and to ride far.' 

' Extravagant ?' 

' Too mild a word,' corrected the doctor. ' Mad, 
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sir, quite mad in his particular line. Took the bit 
between his teeth years ago, and bolted for ruin, and 
has been going there as hard as he could gallop ever 
since. Old Harridge thought he made a very good 
stroke when he booked him for Miss Ethel, which 
only shows what foolish things a clever man can do 
on occasion.' 

* "Was Mr. Harridge clever, then ?' 

* Wonderfully clever — wonderfully ; as clear- 
headed and astute an individual as you could find 
between this and London. Why, you may know that 
in his own particular line, which was money-making, 
lie must have been something out of the common, 
when I tell you he began life as boy in a pawn- 
broker's shop, and when he died he left this place 
and ten thousand a year behind him to Posinby, but 
not the handling of sixpence of the money — legally, 
I mean. So far as she is able, Mrs. Posinby lets 
him have pretty much his own way. It is a queer 
household. You'd say that if you saw as much of it 
as I do.' 

* Shall we return to the house ?' asked Mr. 
Smith. 

' Do you wish to go in ?' 
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' No ; but Mrs. Posinby will be coining back, and 
my friend may require assistance.' 

* Let some of the men help, then — parcel of lazy 
beggars ; it will do them good to have to hurry about 
a little. By the bye, what is your name, sir ? I did 
not quite catch it when Miss Wickenden introduced 
us.* 

' Smith.' 

' 0, indeed !' said the doctor, as if pleased to 
make the acquaintance of any gentleman possessed 
of so distinctive a cognomen. ' And where did she 
tell me you lived ?' 

*I don't think she told you, for the sufl&cient 
reason that she does not know herself. I reside in 
chambers in London, but happened this evening to 
be staying with Mr. Bodewald, who has a little 
place called The Snuggery at Beedboume, not a 
great way from the ferry at Thamesford.' 

' What ! the cottage where Turtle used to reside ?* 
exclaimed the doctor. 

* Have not the faintest idea whether he did or 
not. Mr. Bodewald rents the house from a Mr. 
Cheverley.' 

* Cheverley — Cheverley !' repeated the doctor. 

VOL. II. M 
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* Yes, I have heard that name. 0, I know— a spare 
shy-looking man, who seemed afraid of anybody 
speaking to him. Walked about a good deal, and 
always carried a book. Was reading for everlasting. 
Granton knew him; I have seen them together. 
Your friend is the foreigner, then, I suppose ? 
yes, I know The Snuggery, as Turtle renamed it, 
very well indeed. The place used to be called Beed 
Cottage. We must be moving now, I suppose. 
There is Miss Wickenden wanting to know our 
whereabouts.' 

And rising stiflBy and reluctantly, Dr. Merton 
walked forward to meet Miss Wickenden, who, with 
a handkerchief tied coquettishly over her head, came 
tripping across the moonlit lawn to inform them 
Mrs. Posinby and Mr. Eodewald had arrived. 

' Is Mr. Posinby back V asked the doctor, as they 
walked three abreast towards the house, along the 
walk that wound beside the river. 

For answer Miss Wickenden pursed up her 
mouth and shook her head. 

' It is just as well he has not returned,' remarked 
Dr. Merton philosophically. 

As they neared the hall-door Mr. Smith's quick 
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sight observed that St. George, left for a minute 
to his own devices, had seized the opportunity of 
advancing upon an arch of honeysuckle, which he was 
demolishing with unpoetical appetite. 

* Ay, that's always > the way here,' remarked Dr. 
Merton, in a tone of perfect conviction. * There's 
never a creature to look after anything, and yet one 
cannot stir a step without tumbling over a servant. 
Tie him up to the scraper, Or one of the pillars, or 
anything.' 

'I will stay with him,' answered Mr. Smith; 
' there is no necessity for me to go in.' 

And to this decision Mr. Smith adhered, spite of 
Dr. Merton's bluJBF, 

' Nonsense, man ! come along ;' and Miss Wick- 
enden's, 

'You really must — really, though, you must. 
Mrs. Posinby will be quite vexed, I assure you.' 

A few minutes later, Mr. Rodewald, coming all in 
a hurry down the steps, found his friend standing 
stroking St. George's neck and looking idly up at 
the sky. 

' I could not think where you had got to, Smith,' 
he said. 
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* I have not been far away either/ was the reply. 
'Are yon ready now ?' 

* Yes, qnite. Miss Wickenden and the doctor, 
and indeed Mrs. Posinby herself, were very anxions 
for ns to finish our interrupted sapper here, but I 
thought it better to refuse.' 

* Much better,' agreed Mr. Smith. 

* Would you mind taking the reins going back ?' 
asked Mr. Bodewald. ' I want to smoke.' 

'I will drive if you like,' agreed the other, 
amused not merely by the request, but by the reason 
given for making it. ' Our dear friend has had some 
rough weather with St. George on the way over here,' 
he considered ; but he only said aloud, ' Nice place 
this, Bodewald.' 

'Beautiful,' was the answer. 'And what did 
you and your companion find to say to each 
other ?' 

' She did all the talking, and did it very foolishly, 
as you may imagine.' 

' Ah ! she is a very different sort of person from 
Mrs. Posinby.' 

' I do not fancy either of them is burdened with 
ft superfluity of sense,' answered Mr. Smith. 
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By this time Mr. Bodewald had got his pipe well 
alight^ and volunteered no further observation. 

But he kept his eye on Mr. Smith, as that gentle- 
man instructed St. George in the way he wished him 
to go, and restrained several manifestations of self- 
will in which the animal seemed disposed to indulge. 

* He is a little troublesome, is he not ?' said Mr. 
Bodewald, after one of those encounters. 

' no ; the pony is docile enough, but he has 
been badly driven, I think.' 

A remark perfectly innocent in itself, and uttered 
without the slightest intention of giving ofifence. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bodewald, regarding it as a 
personal affront, treasured the utterance in his me- 
mory, and never forgot and never forgave it. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

MB. SMITH ACTS ON IMPULSE. 

'It is of no use arguing; nothing will induce me 
to go.* 

Mr. Smith, sitting in the sacred retirement of his 
chambers, was the speaker, and Mr. Bodewald^ an 
unwelcome . intruder upon his privacy, was vainly 
urging him to reconsider his refusal. 

'Come,' he said, 'don't be churlish. I have 
gone out of my way before now for you, and you 
might consider me a little. It could not do you 
any harm, and it would do me some good.' 

' I do not see how it could benefit you,' was the 
reply ; ' and it would be most disagreeable to me. 
I am not "a company man," as you know, and a 
dinner-party of that sort bores me to death.' 

' What do you mean by " that sort "?' asked Mr. 
Bodewald, up in arms at once. ' Some of the best 
people in the neighbourhood will be there.' 

' My dear fellow, don't you know that the " best 
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people*' of any neighbourhood are my especial 
abhorrence? your friend De Field, for instance.' 

' My friend De Field ! No, thank you ; he is 
no friend of mine, as I mean to teach him the first 
opportunity.* 

Mr. Smith looked at the speaker somewhat 
curiously, but asked no questions. Dawdling with 
his paper-knife, he continued : 

' Well, friend or enemy, I suppose we may take 
him as the typical best man of Beedbourne. The 
tradespeople worship him, the porters grovel before 
him, the station-master defers to him, the clergy 
regard him as the rich camel who can certainly pass 
through the eye of a needle. His progress through 
your pastoral neighbourhood is a kind of royal pro- 
cession. All very nice in its way — very proper, and 
so forth ; but I ask you, what could De Field do for 
me? I am quite sure he would not settle an 
annuity upon me. He could not amuse me, I know. 
There is a broad gulf filed, Rodewald, between me 
and people who own shares and keep big balances at 
their bankers', and any attempt to cross it only 
results in the most signal failure. No, it is very 
kind of the Posinbys to ask me to their house, and 
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it is very good of you to wish me to go, but I 
cannot do it.' 

' I must say I think you are throwing away your 
chances.' 

Mr. Smith laughed, and pointed to a pile of 
paper on the table. 

' There lie my chances/ he answered. * Each 
page I blot of that means so much money. If, like 
the lady in the fairytale, each time I opened my mouth 
I dropped rubies and pearls, then indeed there might 
be reason in your remark, but as matters are there 
is none.' 

* Then you will not help me ?' 

* Help you, Bodewald ! If I were to do what 
you ask, I should only get you into some horrible 
mess.' 

' No, you would not. I want some one who can 
give these big folks as good as they bring; who 
would show them money is not everything. When 
I am among them I seem tongue-tied. I think 
afterwards of lots of smart and telling things I 
might have said, but then it is a little too 
late.' 

* They carry too many guns for you ?' remarked 
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Mr. Smith, regarding his visitor with a certain 
interest. 

' Yes, I confess the fact, and I cannot cut in as 
you would do.' 

' I am sorry for it — sorry, that is, I am unable to 
oblige you in this matter ; but I assure you I should 
do you discredit rather than honour. Nature never 
intended me to sit as a professional jester at rich 
men's tables, and the bitter of my tongue is not 
that of olives, which adds piquancy to the flavour of 
wine.' 

* Then I. may tell Posinby you refuse his hos- 
pitaUty ?' 

'You can tell Mr. Posinby I distinctly refuse 
to marry the charming Wickenden, which is the 
service I imagine he requires at my hands.' 

' You might do worse. The old man left her a 
thousand pounds ; and she has at least double that 
amount now.' 

* I fancy I am worth more than two thousand 
pounds,' remarked Mr. Smith thoughtfully. 

' It would rid you of all your creditors.' 

* Ay, but it would saddle me with a wife.' 

* A wife would be the making of you.' 
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' Perhaps. At the moment I do not agree with 
you ; bat I can think the matter over, and, if I see 
my way to oblige Mr. Posinby, will not fail to let 
you know.* 

' Yon do not seem in a good temper this morn- 
ing, Smith, and I may as well go. I suppose you 
will be ready for the twenty-fourth ?' 

' I hope to be so/ answered Mr. Smith ; and Mr. 
Bodewald departed. 

' He proposes helping that Posinby blandly and 
tenderly along the road to ruin, doubtless,' soliloquised 
Mr. Smith, pulling a manuscript towards him and 
dipping his pen in the ink. ^ Luckily it is no 
business of mine ; and if it were, I conclude it does 
not much matter in whose company the son-in-law of 
the deceased Mr. Harridge travels the well-beaten 
highway. Upon the whole, I think I like Mr. 
Posinby. He is such an out-and-out sinner, just as 
Bodewald is such an out-and-out rogue. Heavens ! 
how he has improved his opportunities there ! Six 
weeks ago, ignorant that such people existed ; to-day, 
the friend of the family ; consulted by the husband, 
confided in by the wife, trusted by the companion, 
deferred to by the servants, an honoured guest at 
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View- Water, hand and glove with the doctor, a 
favourite with the Thamesford clergyman. Certainly 
he deserves success, for he works hard enough to 
attain it.' 

Yes, it was quite true ; Mr. Eodewald had done 
all Mr. Smith said, and more. He had not only 
estahlished himself at View- Water, but he was 
beginning to be a power at Beedbourne. 

People who had thought so little of Mr. Chever- 
ley's tenant as to regard him merely as an intru- 
sive foreigner asked each other the name of the 
gentleman who seemed so intimate with Mr. Po- 
sinby. 

The fact of Mr. Posinby being an out-and-out 

sinner did not neutralise the fact of his being a 
cousin of Lord Metendalis, and the husband of a 
woman who brought him ten thousand a year. 
Nay, rather his evil character gave an additional 
zest to the extraordinary friendship he had struck 
up with Mr. Eodewald. 

As for the Reedbourne tradespeople, they 
became not merely respectful, but confidential, 
taking various opportunities of deferentially asking 
Mr. Bodewald's opinion about several small matters 
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in which he was by no means too big a man to 
interest himself. 

* It all means power/ he was good enough to 
explain one day to Mr. Smith, when that individual 
marvelled how he could listen with patience to the 
petty details of some fraudulent bankruptcy which 
was exercising the minds of the local wiseacres. 
* Why, there are lots of people about here who hold 
their heads high enough, and who have tried to 
snub me, down in the smeared and blotted books 
of the pettiest tradesmen for amounts that would 
astonish you.' 

' Of course, if this sort of thing interests you,' 
remarked his confidant, 'there is nothing more to 
be said. All I know is, it would not interest me.' 

'Perhaps you would be more prosperous if it 
did,' retorted Mr. Bodewald ; and, as his own worldly 
position was too bad to be disputed, Mr. Smith had 
as usual to bow his head under the superiority of the 
man who appraised him. 

' He will do all I told Cheverley he would 
accomplish, and far more,' considered Mr. Smith. 
' The year is not up yet, and he has already set his 
mark on Beedboume. When he has got half the 
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parish by the ears, and himself constitated father 
confessor to the neighbourhood, he will be a happy 
man.' 

But, as yet wanting something besides the two 
items indicated by his friend, Mr. Rodewald was not 
happy. 

More than one Mordecai sat at his gate and 
stared him out of countenance. 

There were still people, nay, there were many 
people, who as yet had stretched out no right hand 
of fellowship to the foreigner. There were still 
those who neither noticed him on the railway 
platform nor bade him good-day when he travelled 
in the same compartment with them. Mr. Bivers 
still ' looked him over,' as though he were a total 
stranger — as though he had never entered Eeed- 
bourne church, as though he had never -given a 
farthing to the parish charities ; while Mr. Grey's 
recognition of him, though constant, was fitful in its . 
character — sometimes distant, sometimes more cor- 
dial, but never what might be called flattering in its 
genial friendliness. 

As to Mr. De Field— but at the very thought of 
that individual Mr. Bodewald felt his ire rise and 
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master him. He — he was the inflaence which kept 
Beedbonme from frankly acknowledging there dwelt 
amongst its daisies and buttercups a man npon 
whose like that village might never look again. 
That 'beast' Field — for so indeed Mr. Bodewald 
habitually styled his enemy — had passed from silent 
contempt to open warfare. 

When Mr. Posinby invited him to dinner, he 
begged before accepting to know whether a fellow 
calling himself Bodewald was to be among the 
guests ? 

' Because if he is,' added Mr. De Field tersely, 
* you must excuse me ; you have a perfect right to 
choose your own acquaintances, Posinby, but I can't 
let you choose mine.' 

'A most pestilent and insolent fellow,' said 
Mr. De Field, when repeating the story subse- 
quently. 

Nor did Mr. De Field's persecutions cease even at 
this point. When Mrs. Posinby invited Mr. Bode- 
wald's girls to a children's party she had planned 
before she knew their father or sprained her ankle, 
Susie returned home almost broken-hearted because 
the mammas who were present had told their 
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daughters not to be too friendly with her and 
Annie. 

In the course of a day or too it oozed out, 
through the communicative Wickenden, that Mrs. 
De Field had stated Mr. Kodewald was a * common 
money-lender,' * a person whom really one could not 
know, my dear.' 

'It is quite unnecessary to say I fought your 
brother-in-law's battle. Miss Lydney; poor Ethel 
was quite concerned about what Mr. De Field said, 
and hoped she had not been too precipitate in form- 
ing Mr. Eodewald's acquaintance. The darling, you 
must remember, was brought up to have an over- 
weening respect for rank, and all that sort of 
thing ; and, like every one who has no real position 
of her own, is always afraid of compromising her- 
self. 

*But I soon reassured her. ''"Where," said I, 
'' could you find more perfect gentlemen than Mr. 
Kodewald and his friend Mr. Smith ? Only contrast 
the chivalrous respect of their manners with the 
almost contemptuous familiarity of that man De 
Field." 

' Those were my very words. Miss Lydney ; while 
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as for Mr. Posinby — it is not very often he and I 
agree on any point, but he went with me heart and 
soul in this — what he said was : 

^' So De Field is going to set himself up as a 
sort of licensing chamberlain for Beedbourne, is he ? 

By , he sha*n*t have the chance at View- Water !" 

a little profane, perhaps, but still it showed a right 
spirit. Now, that is just what I like about Mr. 
Posinby; he is thorough-bred; he is not to be in- 
fluenced like poor dear Ethel ; he i^s stanch as I am. 
When once he takes a fancy he is not to be turned 
from it by man, woman, or child ; and I am just 
the same : you will always find that in persons who 
have, to use a common expression, had a grand- 
father.' 

Miss Lydney listened and sighed. Perhaps, upon 
the whole, she thought The Snuggery had been a 
more comfortable residence when acquaintances pos- 
sessed of grandfathers did not seek to know its 
inmates ; but then, as Mr. Smith had told her, ' it 
was written, it was Fate ;* and what could she do 
except submit to the inevitable ? 

All this time, in town and out of it, Mr. Smith 
was working very hard indeed, in order to be pre- 
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pared for that twenty-fourth day of the month re- 
ferred to by Mr. Eodewald. 

Then another of those payments which had so 
long vexed his soul was dae, • and, strong in his 
desire to free himself from his friend's patronising 
exordiums, he laboured on, in town and out of town, 
to the end that he might be ready with the amount 
required. 

On the twenty-first he was possessed of the sum 
needed ; and as it would, he knew, be necessary for 
him to leave London for a few days before the 
twenty-fourth arrived, he made a journey into the 
City for the purpose of paying the money he had 
earned so hardly into Mr. Bodewald's hands. 

It was a blazing hot day in August ; the pave- 
ments seemed on fire, and the sun streamed straight 
into the City with a fine scorching heat, as though 
desirous of annihilating every living creature passing 
through the streets. But Mr. Smith did not mind 
the heat. Weather in any shape or form was a 
thing which troubled him very little indeed. 

Bain, hail, sun, snow, wind, sleet — all seemed 
much the same to him. No man ever heard him 
complain of the weather God sent, and, for that 
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matter, no one ever heard him complain either of the 
eyil fortune he had compassed for himself. 

^ It must ring to evensong some time/ he occa- 
sionallj murmured, when quite alone ; ^ and I hope 
when it does I shall have finished aU my work.' 

On that particular twenty-first of August he did 
not chance to have much work in hand, and so he 
sauntered quite leisurely along the coolest side of 
the streets, and stopped now and then to look at 
anything which took his fancy in the shop-windows. 

When he reached Mr. Kodewald*s place of busi- 
ness he ascended the staircase slowly, thinking as he 
went of the many weary times he had fagged up those 
stairs with only money enough in his pocket to pay 
the interest due, both his pride and his reason revolt- 
ing against the humble-pie he knew he would have 
to swallow before the interview ended. 

The door of Mr. Eodewald's outer office stood 
ajar — as, for that matter, did the door of the inner 
office also — and Mr. Smith, perceiving that the 
usual boy was absent, walked across to the room 
labelled 'Private,' intending to announce himself. 

But almost on the threshold he was stopped by 
the sound of voices. 
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Mr. Bodewald had a visitor, and Mr. Smith 
stepped back. 

' Then you positively refuse to help him ?' It 
was a woman who spoke — a woman whose voice 
sonnded shriU. though not with passion. ' 

Yes, I am afraid I must, Mrs. Holway. There 
is nothing more useless than to try to help a doomed 
man — ^and your husband is doomed certainly. It is 
not in my power to assist you, because I am merely 
an agent in the affair ; ^but, if I could, I tell you 
candidly, I should not consider it kindness to aid 
in deferring the evil day. You see, each hour you 
seem to get deeper in the mire. Ever since I first 
had the pleasure of knowing you the same struggle 
has been going on, the same shifts have been 
resorted to. When a man gets hopelessly involved, 
as your husband evidently did years ago, there is 
only one thing his best friend can advise him to do, 
and that is to cut the knot of his difficulties by 
meeting his creditors. . Believe me, in Mr. Holway's 
case there is nothing else to be done.' 

Long before this speech was ended, Mr. Smith 
had retreated to the landing — indeed, to the very 
head of the stairs ; but the distance was so small, 
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and Mr. Bodewald's voice so distinct, he could not 
avoid hearing every word he uttered. 

As a rule, confidential dialogues are not held 
with, open doors ; but still Mr. Smith was debating 
within himself whether he had not better descend to 
the next landing, when a question put by Mrs. Hol- 
royd caused him to pause, in order to catch Mr. 
Bodewald's answer. 

' Pray,' asked the lady — and her question, heard 
in that place, seemed most curious and irrelevant — 
* pray do you ever read your Bible ?' 

* Of course I do !* retorted Mr. Bodewald, indig- 
nant at the doubt implied. 

From the sound of the voices, Mr. Smith knew 
quite well that Mr. Bodewald, feeling this was a 
case in which he might well dispense with the cus- 
tomary civilities of ordinary life, had remained sitting 
while his visitor stood. 

In imagination Mr. Smith could see him, his coat 
flung wide, his waistcoat unfastened, his cravat 
pulled off, his chair well tilted back, and his fingers 
drumming on his desk, the while he looked tran- 
quilly up in Mrs. Holway's face. 

Mr. Smith knew quite well who she was, and 
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the nature of the boon she craved. He had met 
her and her husband there too often not to have a 
pretty shrewd suspicion as to the position of their 
affairs. 

But if there were nothing new in the fact of Mr. 
Holway being short of money, and Mr. Rodewald 
humming and hawing over the appeal, there was 
something quite unaccustomed in the sneering bit- 
terness of the man's tone, and the defiance which 
rang in the woman's voice mingling curiously with 
its despair. 

'I must hear the end of this,' thought Mr. 
Smith. * What a joke it will be to twit Rodewald, 
when next one of his " unco' guid " fits is on him, 
with the fact that there was once a certain lady who 
believed him to be little, if at all, better than a 
heathen !' 

Whilst this was passing through his mind, the 
certain lady remained a moment silent, and Mr. 
Rodewald repeated his former statement, 

^ Of course I do !' adding, 'and what then, Mrs. 
Holway ?' 

^Nothing much,' she answered. ^I was only 
going to ask if you remember that verse where it 
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says, '' What man is there of you whom if his son ask 
bread, will he give him a stone ?*' But this is just 
what you have done to me. I asked you for bread — 
bread not for myself alone, but for my children — and 
you have given me a stone. It was quite optional 
with you to refuse the bread — you were merely 
following your nature in doing so ; but it is equally 
optional for me to refuse the stone; and — and so 
— good-day.' 

*No, don't go yet!' cried Mr. Rodewald eagerly. 
* You quite misjudge me.' 

* 0, do I ?' answered the lady ; but Mr. Smith 
waited to hear no more. The rustling of feminine 
garments warned him she at least was anxious to be 
on the move, and he sped down- stairs with a swift- 
ness and silence that seemed surprising even to 
himself. 

He had not been standing in the hall half a 
minute before the swish-swish of a stiff muslin dress 
told him Mrs. Holway was close at hand, and he 
stood aside to let her pass. 

Her veil was down, and she looked neither to 
right nor left. Like one blind, she sought for the 
door ; and when Mr. Smith opened it for her, she 
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acknowledged his courtesy, as she would that of a 
total stranger, with a bow. 

Nothing more might have come of it — the whole 
ending of this poor little story must have been dif- 
ferent — but that, just as she instinctively put out 
her hand to prevent her veil blowing aside as the 
door opened, she sobbed, and Mr. Smith caught the 
sound. 

In one instant he was out in the street after 
her. 

* Mrs. Hoi way,' he said softly, and, taking her 
hand, he drew it within his arm, ' I could not help 
— that is,' he added, correcting himself, * I did not 
try to help, hearing some part of what passed between 
you and Mr. Bodewald just now ; and I fear you are 
in trouble.' 

^ Awful trouble,' she said, with a gasping little 
sob ; ' it is just ruin, Mr. Smith.' 

' Tell me all about it,' he insisted, and led her, 
unresisting, into one of those quiet nooks abounding 
in the City, nooks where the stillness is so great that 
the lightest footfall makes an echo — nooks so lonely 
that with perfect security lovers might there whisper 
their vows and conspirators arrange their plans. 
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* Please confide in me, Mrs. Holway/ said Mr. 
Smith, some devil at the moment possessing him, 
which urged a fight with Mr. Bodewald and eyery 
principal who ever might have backed him. 

He had been through the fire himself, this man ; 
he knew what red-hot ploughshares he had traversed; 
he knew the humiliations to which he had been sub- 
jected ; and though Mrs. Holway was neither young 
nor beautiful, nay, rather because she was not one 
or the other, and, therefore, the more unlikely to 
enlist service in her behalf, his heart went out to 
her, and[^his soul longed to help her soul in this most 
grievous extremity. 

This is no business novel. So far as possible I 
have avoided enlarging upon those details repulsive 
to many estimable persons. 

Amongst the daisies and the buttercups there 
obtains a general haziness concerning acceptors and 
indorsers, mortgagees and mortgagors, lessors and 
lessees, which is indeed the only thing refreshing in 
modern Arcadia to persons accustomed to deal with 
those who have been nursed upon liens, and weaned 
on hypothecs. 

But Mrs. Holway, though she possessed no know- 
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ledge of business, knew well enough what her pre- 
sent trouble was, and that her earthly means were 
thirty-three pounds short of the amount necessary 
for temporary deliverance. 

* Perhaps he was right, Mr. Smith,' she said, 
after the interchange of a few sentences, ' perhaps it 
would be best for Fred to give up the struggle'; but 
O, it does seem like advising one to drown and make 
no struggle ! And then it is not our drowning alona 
There are the children.' 

' We must try to avoid letting any one drown,' 
answered Mr. Smith, with a smile which transformed 
his face. 

For a time after he had told her he would ^ see 
Mr. Holway through' the most pressing trouble, 
Mr. Smith and Mrs. Holway paced that quiet court 
together. 

As the sense of deliverance became less strange, 
as the feeling that a friend in need had arrived most 
opportunely grew upon her, Mrs. Holway waxed 
communicative, and ere long Mr. Smith imagined 
he thoroughly understood the position of affairs. 

'Come and have something to eat, Mrs. Hol- 
way,' he said at last, 'and I will tell you what to do. 
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No, please put yoarself into my hands/ he added. 
^ I know Bodewald perhaps a trifle better than yon ; 
and if we are to do any good, we must not merely 
meet this liability to-morrow, but be prepared to 
face all your husband's liabilities when they come to 
maturity.' 

' I am afraid Fred will be dreadfully angry with 
me/ she answered. 'He cannot endure putting 
himself under an obligation.' 

*I will talk to him/ said Mr. Smith. *I will 
come out this evening to Leyton stone, but mean- 
time you must follow my advice. I am quite sure 
you have not eaten anything since breakfast.' 

' I don't think I have eaten anything this week,' 
was her reply. * Mr. Smith, it is wretched — ^it 
is miserable ! I cannot rest by night, and I cannot 
eat in the day ; I am wondering how long we shall 
have a roof to cover us — how long the children will 
see a meal spread.' 

*Mrs. Holway,' interposed Mr. Smith, * kindly 
listen to me ; I mean you to eat now, and .to sleep 
to-night. I intend that Mr. Bodewald shall not pur- 
chase your freehold for an old song, and that Mr. 
Holway may enjoy his home in peace if we can 
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anyhow compass deliverance for him ; but joa must 
help me to accomplish all this. I cannot trust an 
hysterical woman to do what is necessary.' 

Without the kindly pressure of his hand, with- 
out that grave reassuring smile on his face, the words 
he spoke might have seemed almost harsh, so grave 
was his tone, so rapid his utterance. 

Men such as he are not those, alas ! to whom 
women instinctively turn in their bitterest extremity. 
Blustering, bouncing, swaggering, self-asserting men 
are, unhappily, the specimens ladies select as their 
ideal champions ; and if Mrs. Holway had, before 
she left Leytonstone, been asked to name the last 
man on earth she might expect to come to her rescue, 
she would, had she remembered his existence, have 
named that limp, ugly, ungainly, ill-dressed — Smith. 

And yet she was sufficiently feminine to allow 
that same Smith, when he assumed the position of 
protector, to conduct her to a very good place he 
knew of, where, quite remote from Mr. Eodewald's 
office, she could eat her dinner the while her com- 
panion told her exactly what he wished her to do, 
and counted out the money necessary for her to do 
it with. 
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'I mnst see Bode wold first myself/ he said in 
conclusion, * and arrange the money question I per- 
sonally have in hand, or it will be worse for me. In 
one hour, say, from now, you go to him, and state 
you have been able to borrow enough to meet what 
is due to-morrow. Don't let him pump you ; don't 
go into particulars ; don't be triumphant ; be only a 
good, dear, sensible woman, and we shall deliver you 
from the lions yet. Good-bye for the present; go 
shopping; do anything you like for an hour, but 
don't have your pocket picked. Now — now — not a 
word, please.' 

And so, after taking his hat off in farewell, he 
put it on again doggedly, and went, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, his eyes bent on the pavement, 
straight away to meet Mr. Bodewald. 

He found that gentleman in the sweetest of tem- 
pers. Still in the elegant undress Mr. Smith had 
pictured, he was * going deeply into figures ' when 
his visitor entered. 

* My dear fellow, how do you do ? Where do you 
come from,' was his genial greeting. 'One moment, 
pleiase; take a seat. I shall be at your service imme- 
diately.' 
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Listlessly and obediently Mr. Smith took a chair, 
and awaited Mr. Bodewald's leisure, which did not 
indeed necessitate any very great exercise of patience. 

'Now,' said Mr. Bodewald, after a very few 
minutes, looking cheerily up, ' what is it — what do 
you want ?' 

* The old story, and the old want,' answered Mr. 
Smith. * I can't pay the whole of the debt ; indeed, 
I can't conveniently pay any part of it.' 

* That is bad,' said Mr. Eodewald. 

* Yes, it is,' agreed Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Eodewald looked out of the window and 
drummed on the table. 

'Fact is,' he remarked, after a pause, 'my man 
is awfully short just now.' 

'Then your man is no exception to a general 
rule,' said Mr. Smith, with a melancholy compo- 
sure. 

' Can't you do anything ? Now, just think. You 
were so sure when I saw you last.' 

' I was ; but the best, of us are out sometimes in 
our calculations.' 

'You had better look round again to-morrow; 
the matter has taken me by surprise,' 
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' I cannot do that/ answered Mr. Smith. ' I must 

go out of town.' 

' You take things mighty coolly, it strikes me ; 
anybody, to hear you speak, would imagine the liabi- 
lity was mine, and not yours.' 

Mr. Smith rose. 

^ At our time of life, Bodewald,' he said, 'we are 
surely too old to behave like children. It is of no 
use talking all this sort of nonsense to me. Either 
you will tell your man to renew that note or you 
won't. It is only waste of time beating about the 
bush. You know just as well this minute what 
you mean to do, as you will to-morrow, or the day 
after, or the day after that.' 

' Suppose, then, I say I feel I ought to advise 
my principal to close the transaction?' 

' It would be awkward for me ; but it must come 
to that some time.' 

' You see. Smith, though you ask favours, you 
do not ask them with the most ordinary courtesy.' 

' If you mean that I don't come to you cap in 
hand, you are right.' 

. ' And when I beg the smallest favour from you, 
it is refused instantly.' 
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* Referring, I presume, to the spread at View- 
Water?' 

' K you had not been so certain of your own 
resources, you might have thought twice about nega- 
tiving my request.' 

* Possibly I might ; but it is not given to every 
one to be wise beforehand.' 

* Now look here, Smith, you don't treat me well; 
but I really do take an interest in your welfare^ and 
I don't bear malice. It is a fact that my man is 
short — ' 

' He has never been anything else, according to 
your report, since first I heard of him,' interpolated 
Mr. Smith. 

' And he is likely to be shorter ; because I had a 
person here this afternoon who has been falling back 
and back into his debt, and we are certain to have 
a lot of trouble before we can get anything out of 
him.' 

'But still,' proceeded Mr. Bodewald, unheeding 
a commentary from Mr. Smith to the effect that it 
would give any one who tried to get anything out of 
him a lot of trouble, * I am quite willing to do the 
best I can for you, if you only agree to meet me a 
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little. Help me a bit with those snobs at Thames- 
ford^ and I will put the best face possible on this 
matter with my man.' 

'What do you mean by putting the best face 
possible ?' asked Mr. Smith. 

* Well, you know I can't do more than I can,' 
was the answer. * You must do something.' 

' What must I do ?' ^ 

'Well, unless I have at least five-and-twenty, 
besides the interest, it is no use my going to him.' 
' That is something quite new.' 

* Yes ; you see, things don't stand still in the 
City.' 

Mr. Smith laid his hat down on the table. 

'Kodewald,' he said, 'have you the power to 
settle this matter or have you not ? If you have 
not, it is quite useless for me to waste my time talk- 
ing to you.* 

' I am not the chief, but I have a certain amount 
of discretion. I think I may take it upon myself, 
indeed I will take it upon myself, to say that if you 
bring me five-and-twenty pounds and the interest 
before the twenty-fourth, the note shall be re- 
newed.' 
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' I am going out of town, as I told you before/ 
answered Mr. Smith ; * but if you tell me where I 
can get a stamp, we may, I think, arrange the mat- 
ter in ten minutes.' 

' I have one that will cover the amount here, I 
believe,' said Mr. Bodewald, surprised ; ' but what 
are you going to do about the twenty-five ? Have 
you got money with you ?' 

* I will give you a cheque for it.' 

' And shall you have funds to meet the cheque ?' 

With an impatient gesture, Mr. Smith dismissed 
this question, and, dipping pen in ink, wrote the 
accustomed form on the stamped paper Mr. Bode- 
wald handed to him. 

' And what about View- Water ?' asked Mr. Bode- 
wald, as he looked at the note and the cheque, and 
jingled the interest paid in current coin of the realm. 

'Was View-Water included in the bond?' asked 
Mr. Smith. 

* Yes ; I understood so.' 

* Very well ; give me your receipt, and I will go 
with you. Which is the day ?' 

' The thirty-first.' 

' Why, that will be next Thursday week.' 
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'Qnite right; and so yon can remain with us 
until Monday?' 

* No, that I mnst not do. Never again. Bode- 
wald, I hope, shall I hav^ to ask yonr principal for 
eTen half an hour's grace ; and if I am to get out of 
that j9oor man's hands, it will be needful for me to 
work harder than ever.' 

* Gratitude is not your strong point,' remarked 
Mr. Bodewald. 

'Did you never hear that gratitude is a strong 
sense of " favours to come " ?' 

' I am quite sure that is not true.' 

'And I am quit^ sure it is not an affair of sale 
and barter,' retorted Mr. Smith, as, without the cere- 
mony of hand-shaking or leave-taking, except the 
merest nod, he walked out of Mr. Bodewald's o£Glce 
for the second time that afternoon. 



CHAPTER X. 

MISS wiceenden's dilemma. 

By mntual consent, as it appeared, Mr. Bodewald 
and Mr. Smith had sank all their differences, when, 
on the afternoon of the last day of Angast, they met, 
according to appointment, on the main line depar- 
ture platform of the Waterloo Station. 

As for Mr. Bodewald, he was in the cheeriest 
mood imaginable. No boy out for a holiday could 
have been in higher spirits. In the fun he poked at 
his companion there was not CTen a trace of latent 
malice ; and Mr. Smith was forced to laugh in spite 
of himself at the sallies of a man pleased as a child 
might have been pleased at the new toy with which 
Fortune had presented him. 

' Now you are going to put your best foot fore- 
most to-night, are not you, like a good fellow, Smith?" 
he said, as the train got up speed after leaving Sur- 
biton, wh^e the last of their fellow-passengers 
ali^ted. 
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' If I have a best foot, and that the chance is 
given me of putting it forward, depend upon it I will 
step out/ answered his companion. 

* 0, you'll have plenty of chances, never fear/ 
exclaimed Mr. Bodewald gaily. *I have travelled 
up with some of the people who are invited ; they 
are wonderful ! Men of one idea, who lay down the 
law as if they were judges ruling a case. Occasion- 
ally Posinby comes round by Hampsfield instead of 
taking the train at Thamesford ; and then nothing 
will serve him but that we shall travel together (I 
can do so, you know, by paying the diflference), and 
in consequence I meet a lot of the great guns. And 
there is a fellow to be at View- Water this evening, 
called Frankford, who will be nuts to you. He is a 
new-comer, I believe, has bought a large property 
between Beedbourne and Hampsfield, and, as I 
heard one gentleman say about him, is '' simply too 
rich." ' 

'That would be impossible for Keedboume,' 
remarked Mr. Smith. 

* Now, the beauty of the matter is,' proceeded 
Mr. Bodewald, unheeding his companion's comment, 
' that nobody seems really to know anything about 
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him. His money^ of course, floats him over the 
obstacles which trouble ordinary people; but it so 
happens I have heard how he made his fortune. 
Pray give me your attention, Smith.' 

* I cannot give you any more ; you have it all/ 
was the answer. ^How did this candidate for the 
needle's eye amass his " mound " ? ' 

' Well, he has sent more rotten ships to sea than 
any other man in England. Come, that interests 
you. I thought you would like to see him.' 

' Of course, one always likes to see a great crimi- 
nal,' answered Mr. Smith; 'though, upon the whole, 
I fancy criminals are awfully like other people. There 
have not been many jovial spirits among the terres- 
trially lost. " Larry," who played cards the " night 
before he was stretched," and the Scottish gentle- 
man who 

" Played a tune, and danced a jig, 
Beneath the gallows-tree," 

must both have been possessed of buoyant tempera- 
ments ; but, as a rule, I fancy villains are heavy. 
Bush, Mrs. Manning, and Miiller, for instance, do 
not appear to have been lively individuals. On the 
other hand, it is true, poisoners seem to retain a 
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good deal of Tivacity and cheerfnlnesB. Perhaps it 
depends on the nature of the crime. There is a 
suaye respect for the conventionalities in sending off 
a vessel hound to sink, with sails set and colours 
flying, which one misses in the dagger-and-hludgeon 
business. Yes, depend upon it, Bodewald, your new 
friend is possessed of the most courteous manners, 
and that he is either a man of a most ready wit, or 
else cold and inscrutable as some ancient god.' 

' I know nothing about him personally,' said Mr. 
Bodewald, planting one foot easily upon the opposite 
seat ; ' but I happened to meet a person who came 
from the same provincial town, and pricked up his 
ears at the sound of the name. ^' Frankford ! 0, 1 
can tell you a good story about him," he said; ''a 
chap with regular features, cold gray eyes, white 
choker, complexion fresh as a girl's, slap-up wtfe, 
drives a fine carriage — that sort of thing. Well, on 
our Exchange, there was a funny fellow came in one 
day with the news that Frankford was dead." (My 
friend had the story pat enough, I can tell you.) 

"Have you h«ard," said the new-comer, "that 
Frankford died last night ?" 

^Well, of course, nobody had. 
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" yes, that's right," said the other, who was 
sufficiently poor to make and enjoy a jest. ''He 
died, and he went — well, yoa can all imagine where. 

'' Old Charon ferried him across without any 
to do, except that he made some awful joke about 
his craft being sound enough. 

''At last they got to the other side, and there 
my gentleman was met by the Prince of those parts. 

" ' Halloa !' he said, ' what's your name ?' 

" ' Frankford,' was the reply. 

" ' You don't mean the Frankford !' cries out 
H.S.M. ; 'not Insurance Frankford — not the Frank- 
ford who sent out — ' 

" Here Frankford interrupted modestly. 

'"I have the honour to be the individual in ques- 
tion,' he said, thinking the Prince of H would 

welcome him with effusion. But the Prince did no 
such thing. He simply took him in a friendly way 
by the shoulders and turned him round. 

" ' Charon,' he said, 'take this gentleman back. 

"We cannot have two D s here. What you had 

better do,' he added, addressing Frankford, 'when you 
get to earth again, is buy sixpennyworth of brimstone 
and a box of matches, and start for yomselfr " 
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'And 80 he has come to Beedbonme to start!' 
commented Mr. Smith thonghtfdlly. 

* The clergy haye been down upon him in force, 
so you may draw yonr own conclnsions/ said Mr. 
Eodewald. 'He has given to everything — ^to schools, 
missions, local charities ; contributed to the bells at 
Hampsfield, promised fifty poands towards a new 
organ at Thamesford, put his name down as a sub- 
scriber to the fund in aid of enlarging the church- 
yard at Beedbourne.' 

' Ay, as the brigands, after robbing some unfor- 
tunate traTeller, o£fer a few hal^ence to the Virgin.' 

'I have heard you say that before, Smith,' 
reproved Mr. Bodewald, who did not entertain the 
idea that truths could not be repeated too often. 

' Possibly, and some one else said it before me ; 
it is not at all original,' replied Mr. Smith. ' The 
notion that Heaven can be '' squared " is no novelty* 
And what a pleasant idea it is ! When a man has 
robbed the fatherless and cheated the widow — when 
he has compassed the ruin of his familiar friend, and 
made a fortune out of the credulousness of some 
simple and confiding fool — it is nice to think he need 
only head a subscription-list or send a cheque to the 
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nearest parson, in order to feel himself secure of 
good quarters in eternity.' 

* It is all quite true,' said Mr. Eodewald ; ' but,' 
he added, with a little natural hesitation, 'I suppose. 
Smith, you won't draw it quite so strong to-night.' 

Mr. Smith looked at him and smiled. 

' Never you fear, Eodewald : I will roar like a 
sucking dove ; even if it fall to my lot to take the 
charming Wickenden in to dinner, I promise you 
not to outrage the proprieties of View- Water.' 

'You are a good fellow,' remarked Mr. Eode- 
wald; 'a very good fellow indeed, when you give 
your better nature fair play. It is important to 
me — I do not mind confessing so much to you — that 
I retain the footing I have gained at the Posinbys'. 
Whether I remain on terms of intimacy with them 
or not will, of course, make all the difference to me 
at Eeedbourne. In selecting a permanent residence, 
a man should always be decided to a great extent by 
the consideration in which he is held by the neigh- 
bourhood. Do you not think I am right ?' 

* I daresay you are. I have not given the matter 
any consideration myself,' said Mr. Smith; adding 
after a scarcely perceptible pause, 'you intend, I 
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Bnppose, then, to establish yoarself pennanently at 
Beedboarne ?' 

* Yes, I fancy so ; Reedbonme, or its neighbour- 
hood. If I can purchase The Snuggery, well and 
good. I may decide to buy it within the next twelve 
months, but about that I am not quite determined. 
That ass Cheverley may not wish to sell, and I may 
see something likely to suit me better. By the bye, 
talking of Gheverley, he is in London. I ran up 
against him to-day.' 

' ?' said Mr. Smith interrogatively. 

^ Yes,' continued Mr. Bodewald, 'and a funny old 
fop he has come back. No more shabby frock-coats, 
but all in the height of the fashion. I scarcely 
recognised him, and I am sure he did not know me ; 
for though he turned when I cried out, '' Hallo, 
Gheverley! who the deuce would have thought of 
seeing you ?" he did not stop, but only bowed and 
said, ''How d'ye do, sir?" as he might to the greatest 
stiranger. He was always an absent half-witted sort 
of creature, and I suppose he is the same still, not- 
withstanding that he has found a decent tailor and ^ 

got his hair cut properly. What is the old jingle? — 

" Send a goose to Dover, 
And a goose will come over." 
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Bat here we are at Beedboume. Don't leave your 
bag behind yon, Smith.' 

' I have engaged a boat to take ns up to View- 
Water/ said Mr. Bodewald, as he and his companion 
proceeded modestly afoot along the dusty road 
leading from Beedboume Station to the village. 
' I thought it would be pleasanter than either 
taking the train to Hampsfield or hiring a car- 
riage.' 

' Heaven bless you for that thought !' answered 
Mr. Smith gaily. 'We should have been choked 
with dust travelling either by rail or road. The 
water is always pleasant; and besides/ he added 
reflectively^ ' we shall have the chance of drowning 
thrown in.' 

* I wish you would not say such things/ expos- 
tulated Mr. Bodewald nervously. * They strike me 
as very bad taste ; they do indeed. Though, so far 
as the drowning goes, you would be the one to sink, 
for I can swim.' 

'Yes, I think I remember your telling me so 
before,' said Mr. Smith. 

His companion looked at him, but Mr. Smith's 
face remained grave and inscrutable as ever. If he 
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were mocking the redoubtable Bodewald^ he did his 
spiriting sadly. 

'What a lovely neighbourhood is this!' exclaimed 
Mr. Bodewald^ with a sudden burst of enthu- 
siasm. 

' LoTely/ agreed Mr. Smith, contemplating the 
pensive beauty of Beedboume. 

* And wonderfully healthy. Not being here always, 
you can scarcely imagine how healthy a place it is.' 

* Worthy to compete, I suppose, with that Yankee 
town where they had to kill a man to start a new 
cemetery.' 

'You may jest. Smith,' said Mr. Bodewald 
severely ; ' Jbut I am satisfied, if you were to come 
and live here for a year, you would at the end of the 
twelvemonth be quite a different person.' 

' That would be a great inducement. I will turn 
the matter over in my mind. Do you remember that 
story of the man who had been shorn, meeting the 
lawyer who had helped to shear him ?. 

'' How are you this morning ?" says the fleece- 
less sheep. 

" Why, not at all myself," answers the other. 

"Then I congratulate you," was the artless 
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reply; " for, whoever else you are, it must be a change 
for the better." ' 

' I don't think there is much point in the anec- 
dote,' commented Mr. Bodewald. 

' I daresay the butt did not think there was 
either,' retorted Mr. Smith ; ' but to return to our 
sheep. We shall be able this evening to imagine 
ourselves gallants of the time of the Stuarts, taking 
boat at Whitehall or York Gate for my Lady Betty's 
house up the river. If there is to be much of this 
sort of thing, Bodewald, you ought to let your hair 
grow and order a plumed hat. You would look well 
with a rapier at your side and a cloak depending 
from one shoulder. What with your fine tenor and 
a light guitar, you ought, in such a costume, to prove 
irresistible.' 

' Don't be absurd,' entreated Mr. Bodewald. 

But he did not seem annoyed by the pleasantry ; 
on the contrary, its very suggestiveness possessed 
a charm. Far down in the recesses of his nature 
was a vanity of person quite as strong, though not so 
obtrusive, as his vanity of mind. 

After all, it was very pleasant, in the quiet even- 
ing light, gliding up the silvery Thames between 
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green banks fringed with reeds and pollards, with no 
sound breaking the stiUness save the dripping of the 
water from the oars, with no animate thing in sight 
save the white swans sailing majestically down the 
river to their home in some lonely ait. 

Mr. Bodewald, more at home with the rudder 
than with St. George's mouth, took the tiller-ropes 
and steeredy whilst Mr. Smith sat with folded arms 
looking idly over the expanse of glassy water, which 
reflected back the sky and the clouds, the bulrushes 
and the willows, the stately swans and the group of 
black poplars that marked the commencement of 
View-Water. 

' It is very lovely,' remarked Mr. Smith at length, 
dreamily. 

' Is it not ?' said Mr. Bodewald eagerly, pleased 
with the appreciation. 

When out with that gentleman, Mr. Smith 
always felt he must be in company with the proprie- 
tor of the Thames Valley; indeed, sometimes his 
mind misgave him that Mr. Bodewald fancied he had 
created the neighbourhood. From the wilderness of 
blue sky — and there is probably no place in Chris- 
tendom where so much blue sky can be seen at a 
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time as in some of the meads bordering Father 
Thames — to the weird and stunted thorn-trees, 
nothing escaped his ken ; and he was never weary 
of singing the praises of that part of Surrey where 
his lot was cast, or of hearing those praises sung by 
others. 

* Yes, it is v^ry lovely,' repeated Mr. Smith, in 
the tone of one who meant that it was so, in spite of 
Mr. Bodewald's belief to the same effect ; ' but it is 
sad,' he went on. 

' Nonsense, man ! ' exclaimed Mr. Bodewald. ' Sad, 
indeed ! nothing of the sort. Accustomed as you 
are to the rattle of the Strand and the din of Fleet- 
street, you find thp quietude oppressive and call it 
sad.' 

' Of course you know best,' said Mr. Smith n^ekly. 

'Of course I do. I notice that upon a certain 
order of mind the country always produces the sam0 
effect. I was talking to a Londoner the other day, 
a regular Cockney, I met coming over the ferry, who 
asked me some question, and we got into conversa- 
tion. Naturally I made a remark about the beauty 
of the neighbourhood. All the answer he made was 
to look gloomily around. '* How peaceful it is !" I 
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said ; '' only think of the quiet of the country !" 
"Ah!" he broke out, "what is that to the noise 
and bustle of Oxford-street ?" Now, you have your 
sentiments put into plain language. "For those 
who like it," you would say, " these verdant fields, 
this softly flowing river, the graceful willows, and 
the murmuring reeds may be all very well ; but, for 
my part, I prefer the view from Westminster Bridge, 
the lights of London, and the murmur of the human 
torrent ever rushing through its streets." ' 

Mr. Smith listened and smiled. 

'No doubt you are right, Bodewald; no doubt 
you are always right in your deductions as well as 
your premises ; and yet I have always thought I had 
some love for scenery.' 

' Quite a mistake, my dear fellow,' said Mr. Bode- 
wald jubilantly. 'You like Nature theoretically, not 
practically. You think moonlight charming — on the 
stage; you admire Nature — on canvas. But here 
we are at View-Water.' 

' Thank Heaven !' exclaimed Mr. Smith piously, 
as he sprang on to the grassy bank. 

'Now this,' continued Mr. Bodewald, after he 
had rejoined his companion, ' is more in your way, I 
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8honld fancy. View- Water is conventional enough, 
in all conscience. Just the sort of thing to snit 
you, eh?' 

'It suits you, I imagine,' retorted Mr. Smith. 

' If you must know my sentiment. View- Water, fair 
as it is and heautifully as it is kept, is not my ideal 
of a home, any more than the gushing and carefully- 
preserved Wickenden is my ideal of a wife.' 

* Well,' cried Mr. Bodewald, mortified, for he 
had taken View- Water under his protection, and was 
quite at home in all its show points, ' if you don't 
admire this place, I don't know what the deuce you 
would have !' 

'Neither do I,' answered Mr. Smith. 'AH I 
can say is, the place looks altogether too artificial to 
please me. I don't care for Nature in full dress. I 
would rather see the wild dog-roses in the lanes 
about Ghingford, than all those prim arches and 
long-legged standards. My soul loathes bedding- 
ont ; and I think Gheverley's place was a hundred 
times prettier before you dabbed all those scarlet 
geraniums and flaring yellow calceolarias about the 
front.' 

VOL. II. P 
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* That is your taste, I snppose/ said Mr. Bode, 
wald, in a white heat of passion. 

'Yes, that is my taste/ agreed Mr. Smith. 
' Behold, the Wickenden !' 

' The remark came in very a propos/ obsenred 
Mr. Bodewald, breaking into a forced laugh ; ' you 
might do worse, Smith.' 

' Possibly ; but I fail to see the necessity.' 

* Why — who — who — ever would have thought of 
meeting you two here !' cried Miss Wickenden, nm- 
ning to meet them with childish impulsiveness, and 
extending a hand to each gentleman. 'Now, tell 
me, where did you drop from ? Came up by water ? 
really, how delightful ! 0, how I should have enjoyed 
a row on that dear river ! So much better than sitting 
in the drawing-room ! I got so tired of the talk, I 
came out for a breath of fresh air — ^and a rose. Mr. 
Smith, can you reach to that bud you see there, high 
up ? Thank you, so very, very much. How clever 
you are ! Such a misfortune has happened — such a 
misfortune for me, I mean. Mrs. Frankford has not 
come ; cannot come till after dinner.' 

* What has happened to her ?' asked Mr. Bode- 
wald, scenting at once a possible grievance. 
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'To her^ nothing of any consequence. Some 
friend arrived — some one she could not leave withont 
giving offence. Bat yon had better ask what has 
happened to me — ^poor me !' and Miss Wickenden 
pretended to sob. 

' Pray tell ns/ said Mr. Bodewald obediently. 

' Believe our anxiety/ entreated Mr. Smith. 

' Welly Mrs. Frankford's absence reduces our 
number to thirteen ; so I cannot go in to dinner.' 

' But why ?' asked Mr. Bodewald. 

' Could not think of doing such a thing ; some- 
body would be sure to die.* 

' Somebody is always sure to die/ remarked Mr. 
Bodewald practically. 

'Let me be the sacrifice/ entreated Mr. Smith* 
' Bather than that you should immolate yourself, I 
will return as I came, readily — nay, with pleasure. 
If you will only make my excuses to Mrs. Posinby, 
I can pursue the homeward path at once.' 

But, with a little shriek, Miss Wickenden nega- 
tived this unselfish proposition. 

Not for worlds — no, not for many worlds — could 
she entertain such an idea. Why, if she allowed 
him to leave, Ethel would never forgive her. Mr. 
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Smith did not know how highly he was appreciated 
at View- Water. 

* I could tell you many things that ^little birds 
have said of yon/ added Miss Wickenden, ' but I 
will not make you vain. And now I must bid yon 
good-bye for the present. It would not do for us all 
to go in together, would it ?' 

And without waiting for a reply to her question, 
the Wickenden, in a light and sportive manner, fled 
away from them into the shrubberies, and in a mo- 
ment was lost to sight. 

Almost before she was out of hearing, Mr. Bode- 
wald turned to his companion and said, 

< Remember, Smith, you are not to fail me to- 
night. Ton are not to desert me under any pretext. 
If she is a fool, do not you be one.' 

* All right !' answered Mr. Smith cheerfully; ' I 
shall not forget I am under orders.' But the next 
instant he turned his face away to the river, already 
darkling with the evening shadows which were creep- 
ing down over the Valley of the Thames, and mut- 
tered to his own heart, 'It will be for the last time, 
though. That I am steadfastly purposed.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

AFTEB DINNER. 

After a great deal of hesitation and much coy 
reluctance, Miss Wickenden at length suffered her- 
self to he persuaded that she might safely sit down 
to tahle without entailing dreadful consequences 
upon herself or any other person present. 

' I am sure you are all very kind/ she simpered — 
'far too kindy and I cannot refuse after so much 
pressing ; but, remember now, if harm comes of my 
compliance, you must not blame me. No one must 
please ever say, '' Ah, if you had not gone in to 
dinner that day !" ' 

' Make your mind quite easy on that score,' said 
Dr. Merton. ' It is not at all likely any one will 
return from the dead to reproach you with your 
amiability.' 

' How can you say such shocking things, doctor! ' 
eiq>ostulated Miss Wickenden. 

All this time Mr. Smith was keeping resolutely 
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in the backgronnd, hoping to evade the task of tak- 
ing the fair enslaver in to dinner. 

* The doctor — good kind soul ! — ^will see to her,' 
he thought, and threw himself with ardour into a 
discussion concerning the width of the Thames oppo- 
site View- Water, which had been started by his 
companion, a stout elderly kdy, who looked like a 
professed cook ' in a good fi&mily,' and who stood by 
an open window fanning herself energeticaUy. 

' I think we have a better view of the river from 
our place,' she said. ' The Beach, being opposite, 
gives us, of course, a much greater expanse of water.' 

Though Mr. Smith had not the faintest idea 
where ^ our place ' might be, he hazarded an opinion 
tkat when the floods were out there was perhaps too 
great an expanse of water. 

' No — no !' answered the lady. ' The floods 
never come higher, even in the worst seasons, than 
the first terrace. Here, now, I should imagine the 
drive is covered. We are not at Thamesford, how- 
ever, excepting in the summer. Indeed, it is quite 
by accident we have remained so long this year. Sir 
Jacob was unable to leave town, or we should have 
bewi in Scotland ere now.' 
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In three xninnteB more she had told her com- 
panion the name of Sir Jacoh's place in the North, 
the extent of his shooting, the distance from a rail- 
way station or a ' shop of any kind ;' and Mr. Smith 
found that he knew the district mentioned very well 
indeed, and that there was extremely good fishing to 
be had in the river which ran (hrongh Sir Jacob's 
estate. 

' Lanham was the name of the gentldman who 
owned the property when I knew anything of it/ he 
added. 

* Yes, you are quite right,' said Sir Jacob's wife, 
nodding her fat head approvingly. ' Lanham-Lan- 
ham — Sir Jacob purchased the place from his 
trustees, or mortgagees, or some people of that sort. 
Poor Lanham-Lanham ! — he ran through everything 
he had. Much the same kind of person as our 
friend Mr. Posinby — wildly extravagant, senselessly 
lavish. Poor dears ! it really is very sad to be so 
constituted ; but I suppose they can't help it. How 
the evenings draw in, do they not ? We have been 
admiring the glimpse of the river you get between 
those weeping willows, Mr. Posinby. Dinner! Really, 
I did not hear it announced !' 
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And off sailed Sir Jacob's wife^ leaTing Mr. Smith 
to the tender mercies of Miss Wickenden^ who, trip- 
ping up to him, said, puckering her forehead and 
making a little moue, 

* I must trouble you to take compassion on me. 
I cannot — cannot go in with that wicked Dr. Merton. 
He says such dreadful things !' 

And the guileless lady took Mr. Smith's arm, 
and looked at him innocently with a touching con- 
fidence. 

There was nothing for it but to submit, and Mr. 
Smith accepted the inevitable resignedly. 

' It must have been predestined,' he reflected, as 
they paced in solemn order across the hall. 

If Mr. Bodewald believed it had been predestined 
that he should figure solitary in the procession, he 
looked wonderfully discontented with the arrange- 
ment. Not all the nods, and smiles, and reassuring 
glances Miss Wickenden cast at him over her lean 
left shoulder could elicit a corresponding expression 
from him. It was the first real dinner-party at 
which he had ever been present, and he did not find 
it agreeable to make, his entry into high life all 
alone. 
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What he would have liked^ had such an arrange- 
ment been permissible^ would have been to go into 
the battle of society arm-in-arm with Smith ; but, as 
he could not do this^ he began to hate Smith, wh.o 
seemed quite at home in a scene which dazed and 
bewildered himself. 

' How people can be so rude baffles me/ confided 
iliss Wickenden, in a tender whisper, to her com- 
panion. * That woman, you perceive, has thrown 
everything and everybody wrong. It quite breaks 
my heart to see your good kind Mr. Bodewald left 
out in the cold, as one may almost say. Beally, 
Ethel might have had more consideration. That 
stupid doctor might just as well have gone in by 
himself. That is the worst of being an only child ; 
it is so apt to make one selfish. Don't yon think so, 
Mr. Smith ?' 

Obviously there was but one answer the speaker 
required, and Mr. Smith made it. 

From the moment he found escape impossible, a 
kind of recklessness had seized him, and he phrased 
his reply so flatteringly that Miss Wickenden bridled 
and smiled and shook her head at him, and said he 
was a ' naughty deceiver.' 
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'Faith! Smith is "going it/" thought Mr. 
Bodewaldi following in their wake. 'I wonder 
whether, if I took landannm, I should feel as much 
at home as he is amongst this affected stuck-up lot ?' 

It was evident Mr. Smith felt himself very much 
at home indeed. 

* If he had been dining out every day since he 
was weaned/ mentally proceeded Mr. Bodewald, 
' he could not take matters more easily. Confound 
him!' 

Which was inconsistent on the part of Mr. Bode- 
wald, as he certainly had not desired that his friend 
should seem ignorant of the usages of society ; and 
it was all the more inconsistent since, sitting at the 
opposite side of the table, he took his cue in every- 
thing from the erring Smith. 

He had wished him to talk, and yet he felt 
annoyed while Miss Wickenden's captive joined 
freely in the conversation. 

' It is a fine thing,' he thought, * that I, who 
brought him here, am not given the chance of speak- 
ing a word I' and yet he was more angry still when 
Mr. Smith made an opportunity for him by referring 
some question to his experience, saying, 
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' You are more up in snch matters than I.* 

As dinner proceeded, howeveri and the first 
bewilderment of finding himself one of what he con- 
sidered snch a goodly company began to pass away, 
Mr. Bodewald recoyered his temper, and fonnd that 
he could address some remarks to Sir Jacob's 
daughter, who chanced to sit beside him, without 
grievous embarrassment. 

That young lady, however, had, unhappily, not 
much to say, and what few observations dropped 
firom her lips bore reference to the season, aild the 
Bow, and the Court, and the picture of the year— -all 
subjects caviare to Mr. Bodewald. 

Nor, when the spinster on his right tried to 
obtain an appreciative auditor for her pet scheme o^ 
establishing dried-fish emporiums all round the 
Irish coast, did he find that subject much more 
congenial. 

For about the first time in his life Mr. Bodewald 
had, perforce, to sit quiet while others talked. It 
was a wonderful experience for him, an experience 
which taught him that, even on this earth, there are 
' more worlds than one.' 

The consciousness that somehow he did not dove- 
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tail properly into the dinner-party prevented his 
extracting any amasement from it. What he felt 
most strongly was that he hated everybody at the 
table, from Mr. Posinby to a little lawyer, who told 
small frmny stories, and made people laugh. 

There might not be much in his anecdotes, bat 
he drew them out neatly, and with effect. 

' We had such a carious case, to-day, brought to 
our office,' he said. * A young fellow is going to 
marry his grandmother, and we have to draw out 
the settlements.' 

' But that is impossible,' interrupted Sir Jacob's 
wife. 'A man can't marry within the prohibited 
degrees. Don't you remember the story, Mr. 
Chaley— ' 

* My story is this,' said Mr. Chaley firmly: 'our 
client's father married, for his second wife, a young 
lady possessed of a mother. The son by the first 
wife is going to marry that mother ; and I confess 
I have been the whole afternoon losing myself 
amongst the involyement of relationship that must 
ensue. For example, he will be his own grand- 
father; he will be father to his mother; his own 
father will be his son ; if he have children they will 
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be nncles and aunts to himself and brothers and 
sisters of his father. It is a perfect maze. I can't 
see my way out of it at all.' 

* The lady will be daughter-in-law to her son-in- 
law/ suggested Mr. Smith. 

' There is no end of it^ you see ! It is like the 
epitaph which could be read how many different 
ways ? — twelve hundred, was it ?' 

* What an art this is,' considered Mr. Rodewald, 
* making conversation out of nothing ! Why, even 
that feUow, who has sent so many poor wretches to 
their last account, is as glib with his small-talk as 
though not a life lay at his door.' 

It was quite true. At that very moment the 
gentleman who had been accounted too bad to be 
allowed to remain ' down there ' was admiringly 
criticising the arrangement of the flowers on the 
table, and throwing out some suggestions of his own 
on the art of dinner decoration. 

* Mrs. Frankford,' he was good enough to tell his 
hostess, ' has a wonderful eye for colour and contrast. 
She can produce the most extraordinary effects even 
with, I may say, a handful of weeds — common 
weeds that can be found in any country lane ;' and 
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Mrs. Posinby, who thoroughly loved wealth, and 
believed in people who were rich, looked plaintively 
interested at the recital of this unexpected accom- 
plishment in one who might well have been sup- 
posed unaware that such poor things as wild flowers 
existed. 

^ I leave all those details to my gardener/ here 
interposed Sir Jacob, in a good creaking voice that 
almost set Mr. Smith's teeth on edge. ' I think I 
know a rose from a carnation ; if I do, that is about 
all.* 

'Where ignorance is bliss/ murmured Miss 
Wickenden to Mr. Smith. 

* Who is he ?* asked that gentleman, in the same 
low tone. 

' I will tell you about everybody after dinner, if 
you are very good, and do not sit too long over your 
wine,' answered the lady. * Don't you consider Mr. 
Frankford very handsome ?' 

* Yes ; he is extremely good-looking.' 
' She is handsomer. Ever seen her ?' 

* Never. Is she in his style ?' 

' Marble statue business ? dear, no !' said 
Miss Wickenden. ' She is all '' colour and con- 
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trast." " A magnificent creature," to quote Mr. 
Posinby. Not young. Must have been exquisitely 
beautiful, how long shall I say ago ?' 

' In what play is it that one of the characters 
declares women and music should never be dated ? 
Do not let us try to date Mrs. Frankford. Your 
description has made me quite anxious to see 
her.' 

'Well, you will have that pleasure very soon. 
She is an accomplished musician also, I am told. I 
have not heard her play myself.' 

' What a fortunate man !' 

'Ladies say, "What a fortunate woman!" I 
believe she had not a penny of fortune.' 

' That is something to his credit.' 

' Yes ; he grudges her nothing money can pur- 
chase. She might dress in cloth of gold if she had 
a fancy for such a costume.' 

' A scale formed of sovereigns would form an 
appropriate garment for some people.' 

* What a creature you are ! There now, they 
have drifted into politics ! How tiresome it is that 
gentlemen never can meet without plunging into 
questions quite out of the depth of us poor women ! 
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By the way, what are you, Mr. Smith ? A good 
stanch Liberal, no doubt.' 

* I am afraid I am nothing, Miss Wickenden. 
It has been the misfortune of my life that I can 
always see both sides of the question. If a man 
is to be good and stanch, he ought to believe 
firmly, temporal salvation rests with the blues or 
the yellows — tha reds or the greens.' 

' Do you know, I shall get quite afraid of talking 
to you ; you are such a quiz !' 

* That is precisely the sin of which Mr. Eode- 
wald often accuses me, and most unjustly.' 

' What side is he in politics ?' 

' I have not an idea, but I should conjecture a 
strict Conservative of the opinions he for the time 
affects.' 

' What do you mean, Mr. Smith ? I suppose I 
am very stupid, but I really cannot follow you.' 

'If you do not understand my meaning, I fear it 
will be impossible for me to make it clearer. Shall 
we call him an advancing Conservative ?' 

' I am quite sure, Mr. Smith, you are a dreadful 
Tory.' 

* I would not be so rude as to contradict you. 
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Hark to the clamonr they make ! and yet I am sure 
they are all of one mind.' 

At that moment there was handed round a dish 
which Miss Wickenden particularly affected, and she 
turned her attention from Mr. Smith to the appetis- 
ing morsel. 

* The lady of my soul likes good living, and is 
too wise to dissemble her love/ considered Mr. 
Smith. ' Well, it must be pleasant to be able to 
find a pleasure in so innocent a sin as gluttony.' 

Suddenly — quite suddenly, as it seemed to Mr. 
Smith, but perhaps he had not been attending — 
there had sprung up a noisy discussion. 

The doctor was vehement — Sir Jacob more 
vehement. 

* What do you think ?' asked Miss Wickenden, 
forking up the last scrap on her plate. 

* About what 7 inquired Mr. Smith. 

* The question at issue — unseaworthy ships.* 

* My dear Miss Wickenden, upon all such sub- 
jects my mind is a blank. It is really the often- 
mentioned sheet of white paper. Please instruct me.' 

But there was no necessity for Miss Wickenden 
to instruct him. He had but to listen in order to 
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learn the bent of popular opinion at View- Water 
concerning a then vexed question. 

* If there were still a gallows at Barking Creek/ 
said Dr. Merton, * I would hang every man of them, 
where every sailor coming up the river could see 
them.' 

' Penal servitude for life would not be too heavy 
a punishment/ chimed in Sir Jacobs who had made 
his money in quite a different line of businesSi and, 
through gin, destroyed his tens of thousands with 
quite an easy conscience. 

* You have not expressed an opinion, Mr. Frank- 
ford,' remarked Mr. Posinby, who listened, amused^ 
to the discussion of a subject which did not, for 
him, possess the faintest interest. 

'I fear I am not competent to express one,' 
answered Mr. Frankford, and the serene calm of 
his face knew no alteration. 

Across the table, Mr. Bodewald and Mr. Smith 
looked at each other for an instant. 

' You have given your attention to the matter, I 
suppose ?' suggested the Eector of Thamesford, 
addressing Mr. Eodewald; but Mr. Rodewald, in 
reply, shook his head. 
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'I fear/ he said, 'lam as little competent to 
express an opinion as Mr. Frankford.' 

To any one who knew him, there was a sneer 
underlying these words ; but then no one present, 
except Mr. Smith, did know him ; and even the 
object of the satire remained nnconscious that any 
irony was intended. 

' I suppose I must plead guilty to understanding 
very few of the merits of the case, if any,* interposed 
Mr. Smith; 'but I confess I am unable to sym- 
pathise with the paroxysm of virtue which has on 
this subject lately been convulsing the British public' 

' Do you then think, sir, that Englishmen ought 
to be sent to sea in coffins T It was Sir Jacob who 
asked the question. 

' I think it would be an extremely difficult matter 
to persuade Englishmen to embark in any vessel 
unless they had a mind to sail in her.' 

* But how are they, poor fellows, to know whether 
the particular vessel is seaworthy or not 7 

' They know just as much about ships as the 
owners do, I suspect,' was the reply ; ' and unless 
there are holes bored in her, I fancy an old vessel 
is just as safe as a new one.' 
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* Certainly, that is the very strangest theory I 
ever heard adyanced !' said Sir Jacob, addressing the 
table generally. 

* Pray don't be shocking !' entreated Miss Wick- 
enden, in a soft whisper. 

'When I was a lad/ continued Mr. Smith, 
' stopping with my uncle, who lived jast outside a 
small seaport town on a dangerous coast, we used to 
see the colliers setting sail — little fleets of them. 
Every time they went out the fishermen used to 
shake their heads, and say of some favoured craft, 
" There's that rotten old Jane or Effie," or whatever 
the name might be, '' off again. I would just as 
soon cross the Atlantic in a washing-tub. Why, 
yon might pick her timbers with your nail !" And 
still, as my uncle used to remark, the '' tub " came 
safe back, and men were found quite willing to 
engage in her.' 

* May I ask if your uncle owned any of those 
remarkable vessels ?' asked the Bector of Thames- 
ford. 

' No,' answered Mr. Smith, ' he was a clergyman, 
and, unlike some of the early apostles, he had not 
even shares in a fishing-boat.' 
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Which reply caused a laugh at the Bector's 
expense; for he was, though Mr, Smith did not 
know it, notoriously fond of sitting in a punt and 
angling for such fish as .that part of the Thames 
boasted. 

* Fact is,' went on Mr. Smith, * no matter what a 
man's avocation may be, habit soon famiUarises him 
with its dangers ; and though I agree with Sir 
Jacob that men should not be sent to sea in coffins, 
I quite dissent from the opinion that sailors have 
anything to do with the present agitation.' 

* But, whoever may have to do with it, there can 
be no question but that sailors should be protected,' 
said Dr. Merton. 

* Do you think they want to be protected, doctor ? 
I rather fancy that if you could make sea-going per- 
fectly safe, you would not get many thanks from 
those who earn their living on the deep. Wherever 
a trade is dangerous, it is well paid ; and sailors 
must be very diflferent from other people if they 
prefer safety to high wages.' 

' But a man must have a value for his own life,' 
suggested the Hector. 

* Theoretically, he ought to have ; practically, I 
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imagine yon will find he has not. Have miners 
taken kindly to safety lamps ? Has it been fonnd 
possible to induce the knife-grinders to adopt a 
single precaution against danger ? And the reasons 
for all this are yery obvious. In the first place, each 
man believes no harm can come to him ; in the 
second, the profit is certain, the risk contingent.' 

*For my part/ weakly put in Mrs. Posinby, 'I 
wonder any one can be induced to go a long voyage. 
I would far rather die — I really would. I remember 
once, when papa and I were returning from Calais, 
there was the most dreadful storm. I am sure 
every moment I thought the vessel must go to 
pieces.' 

^I am a capital sailor,' said Sir Jacob's wife 
briskly ; ' and so is Amelia. When we are in Scot- 
land, we almost live on the water. We often say 
we ought to have been stewardesses.' 

And so the talk, ever, happily, at a dinner-table 
easily diverted from one topic to another, drifted 
away from sailors to pleasure-seekers ; and the usual 
conversation ensued concerning places of resort — 
* charming, quiet, fashionable, hateful, and dreadlol 
to> remember.' 
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Bat after the ladies had left the roonii and while 
Mr. Posinby was drinking a great deal too much 
wine, and some of his guests following his example, 
Mr. Frankford, drawing his chair near to Mr. Rode- 
wald, remarked, 

* That gentleman opposite is a friend of yours, is 
he not ?' 

Mr. Bodewald said he was, implied he had known 
Smith for years and years, belieyed he might say he 
was more intimate with him than any other person 
liying, and, at once adopllng the role of showman, 
began to expatiate on his eccentricities, capabilities, 
and possibilities. 

* He seems to haye the courage of his opinions,' 
observed Mr. Frankfprd. 

Mr. Bodewald laughed. 

' I doubt whether they are his opinions,' he said. 
* Smith is always in opposition. The yiews he holds, 
or professes to hold, are invariably contrary to those 
of the persons in whose society he chances to find 
himself. He's a curious feUow !' 

* As a rule, men who are always in opposition 
are men who have been unsuccessful.' 
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Mr. Frankford made this remark less as a state- 
ment than as a query. 

' Very likely you are right. Smith has not been 
successful, at any rate.* 

* He interests me/ observed Mr. Frankford ; ' and 
I am sure I cannot tell why.' 

* Cannot vou ? I can/ thought Mr. Bodewald ; 
but he said aloud, ' There is a great deal that is 
interesting about Smith, and — unintelligible.' 

At this moment Dr. Merton addressed a few 
words to the subject of their conversation, who 
looked meaningly across at Mr. Bodewald. 

* I fancy the doctor thinks we ought to set an 
example of abstinence,' remarked Mr. Bodewald, in 
a low tone to Mr. Frankford. ^ There is a skeleton 
here, you know.' 

Mr. Frankford stared at the speaker in bewilder- 
ment ; but seeing Mr. Bodewald push back his chair, 
he rose, saying that he wondered if his wife had 
yet arrived. 

' I heard a carriage an hour ago,' said Dr. Mer- 
ton ; and the four gentlemen moved together to the 
door, as if impelled by one common impulse, to seek 
Mrs. Frankford. 
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Mr. Posinby did not follow their lead, however. 
On the contrary, he boisterously entreated them to 
stop ; and, when they signified their preference for 
the drawing-room, said to his neighbour, ^ We know 
a trick worth two of that. Sir Jacob, don't we ? We 
can join the ladies by and by.' 

Sir Jacob, being one of the good old school who, 
though not given to tippling, could drink after 
dinner any amount of liquor without its producing 
the slightest perceptible effect, willingly accepted 
this challenge ; and the Bector, who never had been 
known to leave a glass of wine in the port decanter, 
or to be the worse for any number of glasses, likewise 
kept his seat. 

Mr. Posinby rang, and ordered the butler to bring 
up some more bottles of a particular seal, so that 
there seemed every prospect of a convivial time 
ensuing in the dining-room. 

Meanwhile, in the pleasant drawing-room, lighted 
with many wax candles and filled with the perfume 
of rare flowers, where were assembled many fresh 
guests who had been invited for the evening, Mr. 
Bodewald beheld Mrs. Posinby seated on a sofa 
beside the most beautiful woman he had ever seen — 
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a woman no longer young, bat so artfally preserved 
that not a grace or charm seemed to have deserted 
her. No girl ever possessed a more exquisite com- 
plexion ; no child had ever Si greater profusion of 
finer, softer, golden hair ; no saint ever looked more 
holily calm, more placidly innocent, less soiled by 
contact with the world. 

She lifted her eyes to welcome her husband, who 
at once crossed to where she sat. Mr. Bodewald 
saw they were wonderfully dark, if not black : soft 
yelvety eyes, shaded by long thick lashes — a wonder- 
ful contrast to her light silky hair. 

Smiling at some remark Mr. Frankford made, 
toying with her fan, turning with an expression of 
interest to Mrs. Posinby when she took part in the 
conyersation, Mr. Bodewald confessed that here, at 
length, was the ideal woman, not of his love, but of 
his imaginings. 

Here, in the flesh, was the reality of wealth, 
loyeliness, breeding. Here was something which 
might that moment have walked out of the pages of 
a book of beauty and taken up its position — artistic- 
ally posed — upon a sofa at View- Water. . Mrs. 
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Posinby ? Pooh ! she was a dowdy, a fright, com- 
to this woman. 

' I daresay he bought her — the brute !* thought 
Mr. Bodewald, who could never forgive any one for 
owning anything better than he owned himself. 
'Paid for her, 1*11 be bound, as he would for a 
picture by an Old Master, or a rare bit of china. 
Hullo ! what's up ? what is she staring at ?' and Mr. 
Bodewald turned to see. 

There, close beside him, stood Mr. Smith, look- 
ing like a man who has just brushed against a 
ghost. 

As if fascinated, he, for a moment, kept his eyes 
fixed on the lady, then saying, 'For God's sake, 
Bodewald, let me pass !' he stumbled rather than 
walked into the conservatory, and, feeling his way as 
if blind, staggered on till he reached the outer door, 
against which he leaned faint and trembling. 

'What's the matter?' asked Mr. Bodewald, 
hurrying after him. ' Aren't you well ?' 

' No, I am not,' was the answer. ' Go away and 
leave me, will you ? Hang it, Bodewald !'.he added 
irritably, ' can't you let me alone ?' 

' But, my dear fellow — ' 
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* Leave me — go back ! Keep every one away !' 
But that was not quite so easy. Mrs. Frankford 

had said, 'I think that gentleman is ill/ and 
instantly Mr. Frankford, Dr. Merton, and Miss 
Wickenden rushed to the rescue. 

*What is the matter?' asked the first-named 
gentleman ; while Miss Wickenden added, 

* I noticed he ate nothing at dinner, and looked 
wretched, poor man. What can we do for him ?* 

* You had better all leave him to me,* suggested 
Dr. Merton ; and, going straight through the conser- 
vatory, he took his patient by the arm, and saying, 
in a low tone, ' We must get out of the way of their 
confounded clack,' walked him into the grounds. 
* We shall be quite alone here,' he remarked, push- 
ing open a French window leading from the terrace 
into the library. * If you have noticed the fact, in 
houses like this there never is any one in the library 
night or day. What a place it is !' he went on, 
speaking as much to himself as to his companion, 
' not a door locked or casement fastened ! The 
whole swell-mob of London might walk in and take 
every ounce of plate without let or hindrance — ^that 
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is, if any plate be left, my belief being there is 
nothing in the house bnt electro/ 

By this time he had pushed his patient into a 
chair, turned up the lamp, taken off the shade, and 
now stood looking at the man who sat as if stricken 
— his right elbow resting on the table, his head 
supported and his face half hidden by his right 
hand. 

The doctor took the other hand in his, and felt 
the pulse doubtfully. Then, kneeling on the floor, 
he drew the coat aside, and would have unfastened 
the waistcoat, but that Mr. Smith pushed him gently 
away. 

'It's not that,' he said, and his voice sounded 
changed and hollow, and as if it came from some- 
where very far off. 

Without speaking a word. Dr. Merton desisted 
from his purpose, and, rising, walked to the other 
side of the library-table, where he took a seat. 

They remained thus for some time, the patient 
never shifting his position, never moving his hand, 
the doctor looking at him steadfastly. Through the 
silence the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece 
became painfully audible. They were so far away 
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firom the drawing-room and from the servants' offices, 
there seemed^ in all that great honse^ no other sign 
or stir of life. 

Suddenly there came a knocking at the window, 
and then, all at once, Mr. Smith lifted his head, and 
showed the doctor a face white as ashes, with such 
a depth of trouble in its expression as he had neyer 
beheld on human face before. 

' Don't let any one come in here/ he said hur- 
riedly, and then hid his countenance as before. 

Dr. Merton nodded, and, walking to the window, 
which he had fastened, drew back the bolt, and 
passed out into the night. 

^How is he now?' asked Mr. Bodewald anxiously. 
He had come cautiously round the house, peeping 
and prying about till he found the room where his 
friend was seated. 

' A shade better,' answepred the doctor, drawing 
the questioner out on to the lawn. 

' What is the matter with him ?' proceeded Mr. 

Bodewald. 

» 

' Can't say yet ; haye not been able to make any 
examination.' 

' What do you think it is ?' 
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' How on earth can I tell ? You onght to know 
better than I. Has he ever had an attack of this 
sort before ?' 

* Not to my knowledge.' 

* And you have been acquainted with him — ' 
' A matter of eight years, I suppose.' 

' Humph ! Been working hard lately ?' 

'He always works hard.' 

' Tes ; but more so than usual ?' 

' I belieye he has/ answered Mr. Bodewald, with 
some twinges of remorse Concerning those bills and 
that interest. 

' Lives fast ?' asked the doctor carelessly. 

* No ; quite the contrary.' 

* Hat covers his family, don't it ?' 

' He has no one belonging to him I ever heard 
of.' 

* What's the trouble, then ?' inquired Dr. Merton. 
* Why the deuce can't he take things easy ?' 

' Old debts — I — I fancy,' stammered Mr. Bode- 
wald, who knew, none better, that those debts, how- 
ever they originated, had hung round the man's 
neck, and weighed him down for years and years. 

' Well, it is of no use speculating about the 
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cause of this/ remarked the doctor, after a pause. 
' What I have to do is to set him on his legs 
again. He is likely to be a queer, cranky sort of 
patient, though, I take it.' 

' Never a better fellow drew breath than Smith,' 
said Mr. Eodewald, who considered this hint of 
crankiness a reflection, after a fashion, on himself. 

' I don't doubt that in the least,' answered Dr. 
Merton ; ' but he is odd, is not he ?' 

* Not if you take him the right way,' replied Mr. 
Bodewald. 

* Well, I must try to take him the right way,' 
said the doctor good-humouredly. * Now, I will go 
back, or he may be giving us all the slip. Do you 
think you could ask Miss Wickenden to come and 
speak to me for a minute at the library-door?' 

Mr. Bodewald said he would convey the message 
to that charming lady ; and, having thus got rid of 
him, Dr. Merton retraced his steps to the room 
where he had left his patient. Entering by the 
window, he secured the fastenings, and drew down 
the blind. Then, walking straight over to the chair 
Mr. Smith occupied, he laid his hand on that 
gentleman's shoulder, and asked. 
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* Well, how do you feel now V 

Mr. Smith looked up, but did not answer for a 
minute. At length, as if he were bringing his 
thoughts back from a long, long journey, he said 
slowly, 

' Better — better ! I shall be well — in a little 
while.' 

* No, you won't,' corrected the doctor bluntly ; 
'but I mean to get you well. What do you tajke 
generally when one of these attacks comes on ?' 

'They never come on. I never had one be- 
fore.' 

'Well, when any attack comes on — faintness — 
languor — dizziness — ' 

Mr. Smith shook his head, and rested it again 
on his supporting hand. 

A low cautious tapping at the door — the handle 
softly turned — a voice, low as an -3Eolian harp, and 
with a tender quivering in it, as that instrument 
often has, asked in a tone of gentle appeal, 

' Am I to come in ?' 

With a gesture of dismay, Mr. Smith turned his 
head a little more into shadow, and the doctor, 
crossing softly to the door, spoke a few words to 
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Miss Wickenden, who hamedly retreated^ returning 
almost instantly with some brandy. 

' Wait^ if you do not mind^ for a moment, like a 
dear good soul!' said the doctor; and accordingly 
Miss Wickenden waited outside in the passage^ with 
her hand pressed on her heart, and her head a good 
deal on one side, and her feet ready to fly to the 
assistance of the man who was indeed her latest 
affinity. 

Dr. Merton poured out a glass of brandy, and 
offered it neat to his patient. 

'Take it,' he said; 'you will find it do you 
good.' 

Mr. Smith obeyed, swallowing the contents at 
one gulp. 

' Ah,' remarked the doctor, looking at him con- 
templatively. * Have another ?' 

* No ; that's enough,' answered Mr. Smith. 

* Do you think you can walk now ?' asked Dr. 
Merton. 

' I daresay I can ; 111 try. But I won't go 
back into that room,' he added, with sudden energy. 

' I do not want you to do anything of the kind/ 
was the answer. ' Keep yourself quiet for a few 
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minutes longer^ and then I will go home with 
you.' 

' I want to return to London.* 

' Must not attempt that to-night. Besides, you 

« 

would be too late to catch any up-train now.' 

' Keep Kodewald away then, will you ?' entreated 
Mr. Smith feebly ; and the doctor, answering * All 
right,' again left the room. When he came back, 
as he did almost directly, he said, 

* If you feel stronger, I think you will be better 
out in the air. Here, take my arm — that is right ; 
we will go through the flower-garden, and so escape 
every one. I have been here so offcen, I could find 
my way about the place blindfold.' 

And, indeed, this seemed to be the case, for he 
piloted his companion down a corridor, and through 
a door leading into a shrubbery-walk, which, in its 
turn, conducted to a retired little corner, where there 
arose upon the night the perfume of all sweet 
blossoms. 

Through the silence the plash of a fountain fell 
in rhythm almost as monotonous and quite as regu- 
lar as the ticking of the timepiece in the library. 
Now and then a stag-beetle, in its hurried flight, 
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brushed against their faces. There was a stillness 
about the time and place, a silence which could be 
felt. 

They walked slowly down a moss-covered path, 
bordered on one hand by a *yew hedge, tall, thick, 

« 

and old. On the other side of that hedge lay the 
lawns, sloping to the river ; but Mr. Smith was un- 
aware of this fact, till, after passing through a green 
archway at the extreme end of the garden, he found 
himself close to the bench under the black poplars, 
where he had sat with Dr. Merton the first evening 
he was in the grounds of View- Water. 

He felt surprise, and expressed it by some excla- 
mation to his companion. 

* It's but a slip of a place, you know, after all,' 
answered the doctor. * These river frontages so 
near London always command enormous prices. 
When old Harridge bought it, to hear him talk, any 
one might have imagined he had secured the Garden 
of Eden. It's a nice spot, but I think a man may 
pay too high even for a good view of the Thames. 
Ah, that's right !' added the speaker, as a servant 
brought the gentlemen their hats and overcoats. 
* Tell that fellow to look sharp, will you ?' he went 
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on, addressing the prim-looking young footman, 
T?ho was assisting Mr. Smith with a refractory 
sleeve. 

* If you please, doctor,' answered that personage, 

* Robert has gone to Hampsfield, and Miss Wicken- 
den said perhaps I would do as well. I can bring 
the boat back to-night, sir.' 

' Make haste, then, and get something to cover 
your head. I suppose you are not going on the 
water just as you are ?' added the doctor, looking with 
the utmost disfavour, at the young lad*s livery- 
coat, made of the finest cloth, and the bright buttons 
shining in the moonlight. * Never a soul about the 
place when that soul's wanted,' he went on discon- 
solately, as the footman ran off across the lawn to 
the house, * never !' 

'Are you going home by water, then?' asked 
Mr. Smith indifferently. 

'I intend to do so, and afterwards I mean to 
take you across to The Snuggery. Yes, I thought 
you would turn up,' he proceeded, referring to a 
figure which darted out from the yew hedge and 
came towards them, panting and gesticulating. 

* Just in time to bid my patient good-night, Miss 
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Wickenden/ he said. ' I am glad to tell yoa Mr. 
Smith is somewhat better.' 

Miss Wickenden turned her eyes up to heayen, 
as though thankful for such intervention. She stood 
in the pale moonlight, a remarkable-looking figure, 
her hands clasped, the queen of night, with cold 
critical eye, seeming to ridicule her pretensions to 
youth and beauty, throwing grotesque shadows from 
the poplars over her figure, and distorting her fea- 
tures by playing at hide-and-seek across her face 
through the foliage of the trees. A sad, weird, 
lonely, unreal sort of scene, as perhaps the three 
actors in it felt at the time. It certainly recurred 
to them afterwards as such — the water sbbbing 
against the bank, the fitful moonlight, the dark 
poplars rustling in their ceaseless unrest, the river, 
with black patches lying here and there over its 
surface, flowing onward, swiftly, surely, mysteri- 
ously, to the distant bourne it had never yet beheld. 
The wind had risen a little also, and there was a 
sudden chilliness in the air. 

* Go in — go in,' said Dr. Mprton, clapping poor 
Miss Wickenden's lean shoulder as she stood shiver- 
ing on the damp grass, in her low-necked dress and 
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the thin shs^wl she had wrapped about her. * Here 
comes William^ and we shall be off in a minute. 
Run away, like a good girl, or you will catch your 
death of cold ; and you can tell everybody Mr. Smith 
is better.' 

But Miss Wickenden would not go. She went 
on to the landing-stage, beside which the toy-boat 
View-Water boasted lay shifting with the currents. 
There were tears in her eyes. She would like to 
have gone with them, and retained the hand she 
held for a time, perhaps for ever. She clasped it 
now in both of hers. Mr. Smith lacked strength, or 
energy, or spirit, or something, to withdraw it from 
what almost seemed her embrace. 

* Good-night, dear Mr. Smith. I do so hope we 
shall hear better accounts of you in the morning.' 

* Good-night, Miss Wickenden, and thank you,* 
he answered softly. 

So long as the boat remained in sight she stood 
on the landing-stage, watching it growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance, the chill wind fluttering her 
dress, the poplars murmuring and moaning overhead. 
Mr. Smith, seated in the bow, with the darksome 
water encircling him, a weak, uncertain moon glinting 
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in and out eeriely in the wide arch of heaven, the 
drops dripping from the scalls as William plied them 
with a dexterity which coald scarcely have been 
looked for in a footman, looked neither backward nor 
forward, nor to right nor left. With head sank on 
his bosom, he remained as still and silent as though 
he had been dead, while the toy-boat, gaily painted 
like a humming-top, as was common thereabouts, 
went merrily down with the stream, leaving no 
mark upon the river that it had passed by ; just as 
a man rarely leaves a footprint on the road of life to 
show where his weary steps have trod. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THROUGH THE NIGHT. 

No one, not even Miss Wickenden, had ever thought 
of calling Dr. Merton imaginative. Yet as thelanding- 
stage, and View- Water and the black poplars, and the 
smooth-shaven lawns receded into the distance, and 
the solitary boat glided down stream, with the river 
sobbing its way beside it, and the semi-darkness of the 
August night rendering all objects on shore sad, dim, 
and mysterious, he felt the whole scene impress him 
with a sense of sorrow and mystery no previous event 
in the whole of his experience had done. 

The sense of contrast, perhaps, may have in- 
duced much of this feeling. The sudden change 
from lighted rooms heavy with the scent of flowers 
— from the hum of conversation, the sight of beauti- 
fully dressed women, looking their very best — to 
the flowing river, the lonely banks, the rustling of 
the sedges, the brooding night, might well have 
impressed any one ; and when to 'this was added the 
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enigma seated in the boat, the doctor felt for a short 
time actaally oppressed with the darkness, the 
silence, and the inexplicability of the position.. 

* What the deuce was it ?' he thought, letting his 
mind for a moment wander out through the gloom, 
over a sea more vast, more wide than that to which 
the Thames was hurrying with such haste. ^ What 
on earth could knock a strong man over in such a 
fashion ? — more especially such a man — shrewd, sar- 
castic, indifferent, unimpressionable. There can't be 
an effect without a cause — even Mrs. Posinby hasn't 
an attack of hysterics unless she is more than usually 
jealous — and Posinby does not thirst for Miss Wick- 
enden's blood except when he has been '^ on the 
drink," as poor folks say, for an extra long period. 
If there had been singing or playing, now, T could 
have understood it. I have seen ''Ye Banks and 
Braes " bring tears into the eyes of a fellow six feet 
high, and stout and stiff as a prize-fighter ; and the 
croon of '' Cushla ma Gree " send a man who has led 
a charge out of the room ; but in this case there is 
nothing to account for the attack. He was well 
enough at dinner, he seemed quite well when we 
crossed the hall, I did not notice that he spoke to 
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any one in the drawing-room ; and then all in an 
instant he is staggering through the coni^eryatory 
like one drunk ! Tes, and the curious part of the 
business is he evidently knows all about it himself. 
I wonder if^ spite of his denial, he has any disease ? 
No, I am sure he has not ; unless indeed it's mental. 
There's a queer look about his eyes I don't exactly 
understand. 0, hang it ! why do I go on lying this 
way to myself? The man's sound enough, only he 
has had some awful trouble. Now, the question is 
— what can that trouble be, and why on earth did it 
fasten its teeth in him on the threshold of Mrs. 
Posinby's drawing-room ?' 

Seated in the stern of the View- Water toy-boat, 
Dr. Merton reyoWed these questions in his mind, 
while almost unconsciously he so managed the tiller- 
ropes as to take full advantage of every current in 
ihe river, every spot where a cut across stream could 
be made with advantage. He knew every surge and 
eddy, and weir and backwater and ait, from Molesey 
to Staines. He had rowed and been rowed up and 
down that long stretch of water for life and death, 
for birth and burial, for accident and merry-making, 
in the early gray of a summer's morning, and when 
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the shadows were stealing down in the late antamn, 
giving assurance that winter was coming and the 
floods would be out ere long, and boats have to be 
drawn up, and their use abandoned, while the 
waters covered the face of the earth, and the Valley 
of the Thames, so far as dry land was concerned, 
might be considered ' without form and void.' 

The doctor could swim, and had been forced to 
do it for his life more than once. He was very 
severe at coroners' inquests and suchlike on people 
who, venturing on watei;, were unable to * strike out.' 
He was also a good judge of horses, and drove, as 
even Mr. Posinby said, the best cattle in the neigh- 
bourhood. When he did not walk, however, he pre- 
ferred, if practicable, to take boat for wherever he 
might be bound; and this unusual predilection in 
medical man had given him an almost exhaustive 
knowledge of the Thames in all its moods and 
tenses, as it appeared from the time the weeping 
willows put out their earliest buds of faintest 
tenderest green, till the fallen leaves floated, brown 
and withered, on the stream, and the cygnets he 
had seen, gray and fluffy, carried on their parents' 
backs, as the old birds swam proudly with their 
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burdens up the river, floated — their white plumage 
glistening in the evening sunshine — majestically 
to the aits where they had first heard the lap and 
wash of the water. 

Yet, as has been said, not even when he was 
returning from the house of mourning had he ever 
felt so impressed with the mystery of human life 
and the sad solemnity of Nature as now. 

Beyond the young fellow who had barely need to 
do more than touch the water alternately with his 
sculls, so swiftly did the current carry them along, 
he could see through the transparent gloom of the 
summer's night a dark figure sitting in the bows, 
with elbows planted on his knees, and bowed head 
resting on his open hands. Of his own choice Mr. 
Smith had made his way over the seats, and placed 
himself as far away from his companions as possible. 
He never seemed to move his attitude : not when 
the boat swung suddenly from its course, fretted by 
one of those cross-currents which often prove so dan- 
gerous in the reaches of the river to those ignorant of 
this special peril of the Upper Thames ; not when a 
gust of wind blew sharp and cold across some lonely 
stretch of mead that came down to the water's brink ; 
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not when the throb of a steam-launch seemed to 
break the silence like the wild beating of some rest- 
less heart, and warned the doctor to pat his helm 
hard a-starboard and hug the Middlesex shore^ if 
they did not wish to be washed out of their boat 
with the swell of the venomous craft civilisation 
has invented for the confusion of those who love the 
dreamy ripple of the stream and the musical plash 
of oars, and delight in the murmuring swish-swish 
of the mimic waves as they break among the rushes, 
and work themselves into little paroxysms of fury 
against the trunk of a willow or a circlet of floating 
lilies. No, nothing seemed to move him : if the 
View-Water toy-skiflf had been carrying a corpse 
down to the churchyard at Thamesford, it could not 
have given less sign of life than the man who sat in 
the bows lonely and desolate, holding dreary con- 
verse with his broken heart. 

During the course of his busy practical existence 
Dr. Merton had not found much time or inclination 
for reading poetry; yet as they swept on by grassy 
lawn and trees dipping their boughs into the river, 
beside sedges and bulrushes and shivering aspens, 
the rustling of which came distinctly through the 
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silence more as a tremor to be felt than a sound to 
be heard, vague lines fall of a mournful signifi- 
cance recurred to his memory, which each seemed to 
point to the quiet figure that to the doctor's fancy 
appeared darker than the darkness, more silent 
than the hush of everything around, save the ripple 
of the water, the sough of the wind, and the sobbing 
remorse of those trembling trees, doomed, as the 
old legend has it, to perform a penance which ceases 
not by day or night, till time itself shall be no 
more. 

Upon the whole, he was not sorry when the 
towers of Thamesford Church loomed in sight, and 
the young footman, holding his sculls for a moment 
suspended, and letting them drip above the water, 
mutely inquired in which county he should make 
fast the boat. 

A mere nod and touch of the tiller-rope told him, 
and, plying both oars vigorously, he shot across the 
river towards Surrey. Another minute and the keel 
grated over the gravel ; then, quick as thought, he 
shipped his sculls, sprang over the gunwale, and, 
seizing the chain, wound it round the post which 
marked the spot where the punt that conveyed pas- 
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sengers across the ferry started for the opposite 
shore. 

To Dr. Merton's surprise, Mr. Smith was out of 

the boat almost as soon as the footman. 

Standing on the pebbly strand, tall, gaunt, 
erect, he said with the utmost composure — in fact, as 
calmly as though no tempest of feeling had swayed 
and no torrent of trouble swept over him — 

* I really do not know how to express my thanks. 
You have laid me under an obligation I can never 
hope to repay. I will write to you from London. 
Good-night, good-night.' 

*Not good-night just yet, my good friend,' an- 
swered Dr. Merton. * I mean to walk with you to 
The Snuggery.' 

' I could not think of allowing you to do such a 
thing,' declared Mr. Smith. * I am quite well now, 
I assure you — quite well.' 

* Yes, I daresay. The damp night air and that 
cheerful trip down the river could not fail to produce 
the most beneficial results ; nevertheless, I am going 
with you to your friend's house.' 

* But really, doctor — ' 

* You had better wait here till I come back,' said 
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the doctor, cutting athwart Mr. Smith's remonstrance, 
and turning to the young fellow who had brought 
them down by no means badly ; ^ I sha'n't be a great 
while away, and then you can put me across and 
leave the boat at Thamesford till morning. I don't 
want to go to View-Water again to-night, and it 
would be hardly wise for you to try to pull back there 
by yourself; there is a strong stream running, and 
the wind is getting up. Yes, it will be safer for you 
to walk home. Now, Mr. Smith, I'm at your service.' 

During the evening a tent had been erected on a 
grassy promontory that stretched out into the river 
where the Reed entered the Thames. 

The lock-keeper's cottage stood on this miniature 
headland, covered with roses and creepers, its gar- 
den full of those old-fashioned flowers which shed 
their rich odours so abundantly both day and night. 
Just outside the garden hedge, on the close-shaven 
sward sloping so gently to the water, a party of 
happy young fellows, whose boat was moored below, 
had pitched their tent ; and as Mr. Smith and the 
doctor paused involuntarily for a moment, there came 
wafted across the little estuary formed by the meet- 
ing of the two rivers, not merely the mingled per- 
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nme of mignonette^ jasmine, and sweetbriar, but the 
sound of merry Toices, of hearty laughter, together 
with snatches of song and an occasional attempt at 
harmony, when three or four of the travellers essayed 
to join in the music of a catching chorus. 

It needed but this, the contrast was now com- 
plete ; and as the doctor glanced at the set expres- 
sion on his companion's face, an expression rendered 
more stern and mournful by reason of the shades 
of night through which it was seen, he understood — 
dimly it might be, but still with real sympathy — 
some of the feelings which were stirring the deepest 
fountains in the nature of this man, whose past, pre- 
sent, and future were to him as the pages of a still 
unopened book. 

'They are making the best of their time over 
there,' remarked Dr. Merton, as a shout of laughter 
echoed through the quiet night. 

'And they are right,' answered Mr. Smith, 
moving hurriedly on. 'If they don't have their 
innings out of life now, they won't stand much 
chance of getting them hereafter. 

" For ye cannot expect in December 
To gather the blossoms of May." 
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I often think there is as much sound philosophy 
wrapped np in one old ballad as in all the proverbs 
of Solomon.' 

* Humph ! There's a good deal of sense in 
Solomon^ too/ remarked the doctor. 

Mr. Smith laughed — ^that mirthless laugh of his^ 
which seemed to proceed entirely from the intellect^ 
and had nothing whatever to do with his heart. 

'I intended no disrespect to your friend the 
Wise King,' he answered, in quite a calm and even 
voice, though he was walking at such a pace as 
to tax all his companion's efforts to keep up with 
him. 

'Take it more quietly/ suggested the doctor; 
' there is no need for such great haste ; we have the 
night before us.' 

' I beg your pardon, I am sure ;' and Mr. Smith 
slackened speed, and accommodated his strides to 
the more plodding steps of his companion. He had 
not, however, gone a dozen yards before he suddenly 
staggered, and would have fallen if Dr. Merton had 
not clutched him by the arm. He was in that 
state in which a man can run, but not stiand still, 
move on to some object ahead, but loses himself if 
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he stop for a moment to glance at anything under 
his feet. 

' Hilloa !' exclaimed the doctor ; and he slipped 
his hand inside Mr. Smith's arm. And so they walked 
on together^ now slowly enough, across the flowing 
meadsy where in the early spring the fair Eveline had 
waited, in her pretty bonnet, trimmed with pink 
ribbons, for the tardy coming of her swain. 

* Do you know why I insisted on walking home 
with you to-night ?' asked Dr. Merton, after a 
long silence. 

' Perhaps because you thought me more ill than 
I really am.' 

' Well, no ; it was not exactly that. I did think 
you too ill to go home alone ; but, in addition, I felt 
sure, if you were left to your own devices, you would 
lie down in some quiet place, and stay there till 
morning.' 

' You were wrong there,' answered Mr. Smith ; 
* what I meant to do was to push on as fast as pos- 
sible to Beedbourne Station, and take the first train 
back to London ; and that is what I intend to do 
stiU.' 

' I would not try the experiment if I were, you. 
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In the first place, no train ever stops at Beed- 
bourne, either by signal or otherwise, till a quarter 
past three in the morning ; and in the second, yon 
might, if you attempt to go on till you have .had 
some rest, run a very good chance of being taken to 
the nearest hospital on your arrival in town.' 

' You are mistaken on that last point,' said Mr. 
Smith. 

*I don't think I am,' retorted Dr. Merton; 'but, at 
all events, it is surely not worth running the risk.' 

For a second Mr. Smith did not answer; then 
he replied, 

' Thank you. I believe you are right ;' and 
walked on with a semblance of strength and firmness 
which made the doctor marvel. 

He could not understand this man ; the more 
he saw of him the more perplexed he became.* He 
desired to avoid talking to him plainly about the 
sudden attack at View -Water; but he could not 
refrain from putting little indirect questions, and 
searching in a quiet way for some clue, however 
slight, which might guide him to a rational diagnosis 
of the case. 

Mr. Smith for some time humoured his bent, 
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tftking no noiioe apparently of the point where all 
the qnestionB were tending, answering simply yes 
or no where practicable, <Nr, if more lengthy relies 
proTed necessaiy, nsing as few words as possible; 
bat when they reached the stile over which he had 
helped Miss Wickenden nine weeks — or was it nine 
years ? — ^previously, he came to a sudden pause, and 
said, 

* In fact, to settle your mind about me, I have 
not one of the diseases you imagine.' 

* How do you know ?' asked Dr. Merton brusquely. 
^ I could let you into that secret also, only I 

won't,' answered Mr. Smith. ' Do you remember what 
Charles Lever, speaking in the person of Mr. Kenny 
James Dodd, says about patieitts, namely, that '^ no- 
body tells the truth to his physician till he catCt help 
iV* ? As a medical man himself, he may be supposed 
to have had some knowledge on the subject.' 

* Will you inform me how yoti apply that remark 
in the prebent case?' Dr. Merton must hare felt 
nettled, for his toxie was anything rather than 
agreeable. 

* Tes ; kind as you have been to me, I cannot 
tell you the truth about myself; and it is no use for 
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yon to endeavour to disooTer it by indirect means ; 
but, at the same time, please understand I am not 
going to serve you the mean trick of practising any 
deception upon you. I could have thrown you on a 
Mbb scent any time during the last five minutes, 
but—' 

* In Heaven's name !' cried Dr. Merton, * why 
should you even think of doing such a thing ? All 
I want is to cure you if I can.' 

* Ah, but you can't,' answered Mr. Smith. 

* Why, what is the matter with you ?' 

' Not much, perhaps, but it serves ; for the rest, 
I am a man who has lived hard, worked hard, and — ' 

' Drank hard ?' supplied Dr. Merton, in the 
manner of an interrogation. 

' No, I have never flown to the bottle to drown 
care ; if I had I should not be standing here now. 
But I have been through heavy seas, and my bodily 
bark has got a bit shattered during the voyage. I 
do very well, so long as I stop quietly at home, work- 
ing like a forty-horse engine ; but the social business 
knocks me over. The tone of a voice, the scent of a 
flower,, the look on a woman's face, a jewel sparkling 
on her neck, the flirt of a fan, the rustle of a dress. 
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flung himBelf into a chair, Baying with a shiyer, 
* How I love winter, becauBe then there is always a 
fire !' 

* Are you cold ?' 

'I don't know — yes, I think so;' and then he 
relapsed into moody silence. 

* There,' said Dr. Merton, when, after a tray had 
made its appearance, he placed a tumbler before 
his patient, * drink that up ; it will do you good.' 

Mr. Smith lifted his eyes and looked at the 
speaker. 

* Swallow your own prescription,' he answered, 
^ and leave me to take mine. I am going to let you 
into a little secret. Eodewald believes me to be a 
confirmed drunkard. Now see.' 

And from the left-hand breast-pocket of his 
evening-coat he produced a small phial. 

* What on earth is it ? Laudanum ? Never !' 
exclaimed Dr. Merton, as Mr. Smith turned the Isbel 
towards him. 

* Here, will you have this wineglass ?' 

With a mere gesture Mr. Smith declined the 
offer. Bending his fingers, he formed the palm of 
his left hand into a sort of cup, and began dropping 
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the opiam recklesely, as it might hme seemed to 
some. 

'Hold — halt! what are you doing?' cried the 
doctor* 

But Mr. Smith held evenly on till he had com- 
pleted a certain number ; then, lapping up the dose 
as if it was something nice^ he remarked in. an 
unmoved voice, 

' Now, I think I'U go to bed.' 

' One moment/ entreated Dr. Merton: 'how long 
have you been doing this ?' 

* A long time — ' 

* Ever since that trouble you indicated ?' 

* OS and on. I could not sleep. I thought I 
should go mad — and — ' 

*WelI, you had better go to bed, now. I will 
come up to you in a few minutes.' 

Left alone. Dr. Merton paced the room for a 
short time in impatient reflection ; then, opening the 
door, he searched the lower part of the house till he 
found Miss Lydney. 

' May I go up-stairs ?' he asked. ' I want to see 
my patieni.' 

She took him to the door of the pleasant room 
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Mr. Rodewald had christened the gnest-chamber. 
A room small, but pretty, hang with pink-and- 
white drapery. And there, stretched fall length on 
the narrow bed, with his hands under his head, lay 
Mr. Smith, looking as though he had never staggered 
through the conservatory at View- Water, never sat a 
dark solitary figure in the bow of the toy-boat, never 
given voice to his shrill despair at the stile across 
the meadows. An orthodox patient waiting for the 
attendance of his orthodox medical man. 
' Comfortable ?' asked the doctor. 

* Quite, thank you.' 
' Feel easier ?' 

* Yes, ever so much.' 

' I want you to do something to make me feel so»' 
' What is it ?' 

'Let me take that bottle of stuff away in my 
pocket.' 

* Do you think I should empty it ?' 

* I would rather you had not the chance.' 

* You need not fear me ; but, however, take it.' 

* Do you sleep with your door locked ?' 

' Wish I might, but Rodewald won't give me the 
chance.' 
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* Good-night, then, and God bless you !' 

'I don't think, even in our darkest times, He 
ever forgets to do that.' 

There was something in his tone which made 
Dr. Merton clasp this poor waifs hand more fer- 
vently, and then he groped his way to the foot of the 
stairs, where he was encountered by Miss Lydney. 

' Well ?' she asked. 

' He is ill — very ill indeed,' said the doctor. ' I 
shall be over as soon as I possibly can to-morrow 
morning, first thing after breakfast. Let him sleep 
until then, and do, pray, keep the house quiet.' 

Then, as he plunged out into the darkness of 
the Thames Valley — a darkness which a waning 
moon fails to greatly illumine — he added, speaking 
to himself under the shadow of the gloomy pines, 

'You have, spite your affectation of frankness, 
been trying to throw me off the scent, my friend ; 
yet I fancy it must lie hot and strong among the 
company assembled this evening, after dinner, at 
View-Water.' 



CHAPTER Xni. 

MB. BODEWALD IS AMAZED. 

Next morning early, as was his wont, Mr. Bodewald 
came down-stairs and wandered around his garden. 
Upon the whole, he felt satisfied with the results of 
the previous evening. People had been very civil 
to him indeed. He had been asked to sing, and, 
with the help of Mrs. Frankford, who accompanied 
him, got through a somewhat trying ordeal, so well 
that Sir Jacob said, * 'pon his honour,' it was aston- 
ishing; and Sir Jacob's lady — ^he could not catch 
the surname of the worthy knight — hoped, when 
they returned from Scotland, they might have the 
pleasure of seeing him at ' our place.' 

One of the songs he selected, or rather one that 
was selected for him, chanced to be * The Message,' 
which so overcame poor Miss Wickenden, she had to 
retire into the conservatory, in order to weep unob- 
served ; and Mr. Frankford, with his pale cold face^ 
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and his sharply-cut features, and his incisive well- 
bred manner, had a great deal to say in praise of 
German music and Germans generally. Both he 
and Mr. Frankford were quite concerned about Mr. 
Smith's illness. 

* I conceiyed a very high opinion of him/ said 
that gentleman. 

* And it is not often you form an opinion, favour- 
able or the reverse, upon so slight an acquaintance,' 
capped the lady, with a gracious and graceful in- 
clination towards Mr. Bodewald, as though she 
would have included him in the compliment. 

Indeed, the Frankfords were most gracious. 
Mr. Frankford said he should be over quite early 
the next morning to know how Mr. Eodewald's 
friend had rested. He gave Mr. Bodewald a seat 
back in his carriage as far as Hampsfield Park, and " 
would have sent it on to The Snuggery with him, 
but that Mr. Cheverley's tenant declared he should 
prefer to walk the remainder of the distance. 

And yet the success would have proved more 
complete had Mr. Smith been kind enough to defer 
his illness till some more opportune time ! Further, 
what had caused his illness ? Mr. Bodewald wanted 
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to know that — ^he wanted to see and talk to him, and 
wonld have done so the previons night, only the 
doctor's orders were peremptory. His patient was 
not to be disturbed. 

* I shall be over first thing after breakfast/ were 
his last words to Miss Lydney. 'Let him sleep 
until then.' 

For which reason, 'until then/ Mr. Bodewald 
felt he would have to curb his impatience. 

' And I shall not be able to get into town till 
quite midday/ he considered, hacking down with 
his spud, now a sprig of wild convolvulus, and again 
a feathery shoot of cat's-tail, a trying sort of weed 
indigenous to those parts. 

As he left the garden, after giving an admiring 
look — for, in his way, this man had a keen sense of 
beauty, a fine eye for effects of colour, and a really 
high appreciation of artistic contrasts — at the apple- 
trees laden with crimson, and green, and golden 
fruit, at pears mellowing in the sun, at plums yellow 
and purple, at damsons and buUaces tempting to the 
sight, at all the rich hues late summer wraps around 
her ere she merges into the russet glories of autumn, 
he saw, at the back-door of The Snuggery, Miss 
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Lydney in controversy with a woman very well 
dressed. 

* You had better return in the middle of the day/ 
he heard his sister-in-law remark, when he drew 
close enough to catch a portion of the dialogue. 

* What is it ?' he asked, crossing the yard, clad 
all in * hodden gray,' his spud over his shoulder, his 
head erect, his step martial — a man whose appear- 
ance might well have inspired confidence in any 
one of the other sex. 

* Why, a note for Mr. Smith, to be delivered into 
his own hands, and to take back an answer,' said 
Miss Lydney wrathfully, conscious, perhaps, that in 
a morning-dress, old though clean, and altogether 
lacking the many little adjuncts with which ladies 
arm themselves for social conquest, she cut but a 
poor figure beside this messenger from a vague 
somebody. * I tell her to come back in a few hours' 
time,' she added, turning from Mr. Eodewald to the 
woman who had found her — alas ! that I should have 
to particularise such details — skimming the cream 
for breakfast. 

* Yes, you had better come back,' agreed Mr. 
Eodewald cheerfully. * Mr. Smith is not awake yet.' 

VOL. II. T 
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Certainly there was something reassuring in 
those clear eyes, that fresh complexion, that sturdy 
figure. Instinctively the waiting-woman — for she 
was my lady's lady — turned to Mr. Bodewald for 
help. 

' If you please, sir/ she said, ' I don-t think I can 
possibly come back again.' 

* Well, what will you do, then ?' he asked. * Will 
you wait for a little time ?' 

* I do not see any use in her waiting,' interrupted 
Miss Lydney before the woman could answer. Miss 
Lydney was clearly * put out ' about the matter ; 
the messenger had mistaken her for a servant, and 
addressed her as such, an indignity which could not 
soon be forgotten. ' In the first place, Mr. Smith is 
not awake ; and, if he were, she could not go up 
into his bedroom to see him. She had far better 
take the note back to whoever sent it.' 

Mr. Bodewald looked first at his sister, and then 
at the woman. 

' What will you do ?' he repeated, addressing the 
latter. 

' I am sure I don't know, sir. If I could have 
seen the gentleman just for one minute!' 
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* But you can't/ snapped Miss Lydney. * He is 
ill, and there is no telling what time he may be able 
to get up to-day, if at all — 0, here's the doctor !' she 
broke ofif to say, catching a glimpse of that gentle- 
man coming along a field-path ; and, modestly con- 
scious of the offending morning-dress, she hurried 
off to make such alterations in her attire as she con- 
sidered necessary for the credit of herself and the 
household generally. 

The moment she turned her back, the woman, 
brightening up, as if struck by some new idea, in- 
quired, 

* If you please, sir, are you Mr. Eodewald ?' 

* Yes, my name is Rodewald,' answered that gen- 
tleman, in a tone which implied the addendum, ^ and 
I'd like to see the person who has anything to say 
against it.' 

* Then perhaps, sir ' — she hesitated, and then 
went on desperately — *you would give Mr. Smith 
the note. It will be just the same, sir, won't it ?' 

' Just the same, certainly,' answered Mr. Bode- 
wald, but without any over-readiness of manner, 
though he would cheerfully have given five pounds 
to possess himself of the missive. 
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' Then, sir, if you would be so very kind.' And 
with trembling hands she produced a blue, common- 
looking envelope, and confided it to his care. ' And 
if the gentleman would just say " yes " or " no," 
he need not write anything.' 

* " Yes " or " no," ' repeated Mr. Eodewald, 
taking the envelope. * Very well, I will see he has 
this the moment the doctor goes. Will you come 
inside ?* 

She did not immediately answer, but looked 
wistfully towards the gate, through which Mr. 
Eodewald had passed a few minutes before. 

* You can remain in the garden, if you prefer 
doing so,' he said, following her look, though not 
quite comprehending the cause of her irresolu- 
tion. 

* Thank you, sir, thank you,' she answered ; and, 
passing swiftly across the yard, disappeared behind 
the hedge, just as Dr. Merton turned the comer of 
the barn, and was hailed by Mr. Bodewald ere he 
could make his way to the front of the house. 

* How do you think he is this morning ?' asked 
Mr. Bodewald, when, about a quarter of an hour 
later, the doctor entered the room Mr. Cheverley had 
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farnifihed under the inflaence of his short-lived 
day-dream. 

*He is not any better/ answered Dr. Merton 
irritably^ 'and he is not likely to be. Of all the 
impracticable men I ever met, he is aboat the 
worst. He says he must go to London to-day — 
that nothing and no one shall stop his doing so.' 

'I suppose he understands his own business 
best/ said Mr. Rodewald coolly. * When does he 
talk of starting T 

' As soon as he can get dressed. And I give you 
my word he is not fit to rise from his bed. I will 
make him up something, and send it over directly I 
return home ; and if you can persuade him to remain 
quiet even for a few hours, pray do so.' 

* He knows he is always more than welcome here,' 
said Mr. Bodewald. 

And, after the doctor's departure, he remained 
for a minute or two, thoughtful and quiet, in the 
middle of the room. Then he went up-stairs. 

The apartment appropriated at The Snuggery to 
Mr. Smith's use, though small, was as pretty a little 
chamber as man need have desired to occupy. Ah ! 
if his mind had been at ease, what peaceful slum- 
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bers^ what fair dreams, might have come to him, 
lying there far away from London, in the very heart 
of the daisy and buttercup country — the plashing 
of the weirs for lullaby, soft airs and gentle breezes, 
bringing with them health of body, repose of 
soul ! 

Mr. Bodewald sat down beside the bed, and 
took his friend's hand in his ; asked how he felt, 
how he had slept, whether he thought he could 
relish his breakfast, declared he ought not think of 
leaving Eeedbourne that day — no, nor yet for many 
days; said if he were determined to kill himself, 
they must have a fly to take him to the station, and 
that he, Mr. Bodewald, would at least see him safe 
to his chambers. It was not till he had risen to 
leave the room, in order to bring up a cup of tea, 
that he remarked carelessly, 

* 0, by the bye, I have a note for you ! The 
person who brought it is waiting for an answer.' 

He placed the letter in Mr. Smith's hand, and, 
turning towards the window, opened two or three 
bars of the Venetian blind, so as to let in a little 
more light. Mr. Smith tore open the envelope and 
glanced at the few lines traced upon its enclosure; 
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then he turned his head and lay with his face buried 
in the pillow, as though he had fallen asleep. 

Mr. Bodewald waited for a minute — ^walked to 
the door, and then walked back to the window. At 
last he approached the bed, and said, * Smith]!' 
There came no answer. 

He looked at the utter abandonment of his 
friend's attitude, his left arm lying at full length 
outside the coverlet, the letter held firmly in the 
fingers of his left hand ; the neck bent a little ; his 
head thrust almost into the pillow, as if with the 
object of shutting out all external objects. 

* Smith !' repeated Mr. Bodewald, taking hold of 
him by the shoulder. 

The other turned, and brought himself and his 
fortunes back from that faraway country iilto which 
he seemed to have travelled the previous evening. 

*What is it?' he asked absently. 'Did you 
speak ?' 

* I am sorry to disturb you ; but is there any 
answer to that note? The messenger said *' yes" 
or " no " would be a sufficient reply.' 

* Yes — ^please,' answered Mr. Smith wearily ; and 
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Mr. Eodewald left the room, and went down the 
stairs^ muttering, 

' By Jove ! by Jove ! only to think of it ! I 
never was so much amazed in all my life !' 

Now, solve this riddle, if you can, my reader. 
In the main, Mr. Bodewald was an honest man. 
Except in the way of usury, he would not have 
robbed his neighbour of a farthing. He might have 
been left alone with all the gold in the Bank of 
England uncounted, and not taken a sovereign ; if 
he had picked up a pocket-book containing a hundred 
thousand pounds, he would have restored it to its 
owner and expected no reward ; he would not have 
removed a landmark, or encroached upon common 
rights ; he would not have defrauded a railway com- 
pany, or if too much change chanced to be given 
him, keep it. And yet he would, and did, avail 
himself of any means to rob a man of his secrets, 
and learn the mystery of hidden troubles and 
sorrows, to preserve which from the knowledge of 
any one his friend would have parted with life. 

He had opened the letter. At that moment a 
copy of it lay locked inside his desk. 
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* I must see you/ so ran the words. ' In the 
woods on Hampsfield Hill there is a tree called the 
"Giant Oak;" perhaps you know it — anyhow, you 
can easily inquire its whereabouts. Meet me there 
to-night at nine o'clock. If you do not, I shall find 
out where your chambers are, for I must speak to 
you — once. Say " yes " or " no " to the bearer. 

' So there is a woman, and that woman, in your 
life, after all,' soliloquised Mr. Bodewald; and he 
murmured again, in the intensest astonishment, 
' By Jove, only to think of it !' 
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Mr. Bodewald left the room^ and went down the 
stairs, mattering, 

* By Jove ! by Jove ! only to think of it ! I 
never was so much amazed in all my life !' 
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In the main, Mr. Bodewald was an honest man. 
Except in the way of usury, he would not have 
robbed his neighbour of a farthing. He might have 
been left alone with all the gold in the Bank of 
England uncounted, and not taken a sovereign ; if 
he had picked up a pocket-book containing a hundred 
thousand pounds, he would have restored it to its 
owner and expected no reward ; he would not have 
removed a landmark, or encroached upon common 
rights ; he would not have defrauded a railway com- 
pany, or if too much change chanced to be given 
him, keep it. And yet he would, and did, avail 
himself of any means to rob a man of his secrets, 
and learn the mystery of hidden troubles and 
sorrows, to preserve which from the knowledge of 
any one his friend would have parted with life. 

He had opened the letter. At that moment a 
copy of it lay locked inside his desk. 
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*I must see you,' so ran the words. *In the 
woods on Hampsfield Hill there is a tree called the 
"Giant Oak;" perhaps you know it — anyhow, you 
can easily inquire its whereabouts. Meet me there 
to-night at nine o'clock. If you do not, I shall find 
out where your chambers are, for I must speak to 
you — once. Say " yes " or " no " to the bearer. 

' So there is a woman, and that woman, in your 
life, after all,' soliloquised Mr. Bodewald; and he 
murmured again, in the intensest astonishment, 
* By Jove, only to think of it !' 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

* UNDEB THE GIANT OAK.* 

Hampsfield Hill appeared as though it rose out of 
the very centre of the town of Hampsfield, but was, 
in reality, over a mile distant from it. 

The approach, after crossing the railway, lay first 
along a wide turnpike-road, bordered by elms, and 
then through the windings of a narrow lane, bordered 
on one side by a magnificent holly hedge, some ten 
feet in height, and on the other by a low open fence, 
over which a perpetually changing view was to be 
gained of the old-fashioned town lying below, of 
red-tiled roofs, of scattered houses, of a gray church- 
tower, of homesteads nestling amongst clumps of 
trees, of fair broad meadows, of streamlets wind- 
ing in and out amongst alders and pollards. 

* The Wood,' which, crowned the summit, and 
stretched in one direction far away along the heights 
leading to a barren moor, and at another, down 
a steep declivity, to a field-path, wandering away 
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amongst green fields, till it lost itself in a great 
expanse of mead, where the richest variety of wild 
flowers to be found in one spot in England can be 
gathered in spring and summer, was, after a fashion, 
private property — private, inasmuch as that the 
foresters of the great nobleman who owned it cut 
down at intervals such trees as took their fancy, and 
lopped and topped and barked at the proper times 
and seasons without any interference from the outside 
world ; but the public had so long claimed posses- 
sion of the shady glades, the short velvety turf, the 
narrow ways winding hither and thither through the 
trees, that when the slightest attempt was made to 
infringe upon what the people regarded as their 
right, the whole country-side rose at once in arms, 
and declared, by means of the only effectual weapon 
at their command — brute force — they would not 
permit such encroachment. 

A very different spirit prevailed at Hampsfield 
from tliat which obtained on the banks of the peace- 
ful Beed. There a man might block up an old path 
and enclose a common ; but when at Hampsfield the 
great proprietor tried to make what he called an 
entrance to the wood, build a lodge, and erect gates^ 
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the populace polled down the last and razed the 
first to the gronnd. 

They would haye none of them — gates could be 
locked, and a lodge-keeper shoot the bolts. It was 
best to begin as they meant to end; and so the 
moss and the lichens and ivy and ferns grew 
green oyer the foundations of that which had been 
a pretty rustic little cottage, and brambles and wild 
conyolyulus wound themselyes between, and covered 
the ornamental railings — now broken and rusted and 
bent — my lord had ordered especially from Wolver- 
hampton to modernise and civilise this wild portion 
of his domain. 

Thus the public still retained the right to wander 
through the wood, and picnic up on the hill, and 
saunter along the grassy paths ; lovers and brothers 
and sisters, and old men and old women and chil- 
dren, gathered the cranberries and blackberries and 
chestnuts and oak-apples, and no man said them 
nay. Those who were good pedestrians could push 
their way through Hampsfield Wood to the bare 
heath and the dark ridges beyond, or else, dropping 
down the hill, pass through darksome avenues of 
pine-trees to the lower road, leading off to lonely 
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Tillages, and remote towns lying higher, and farther 
np the Thames. 

Bnt, for the most part, the sides of the steep 
ascent, clothed with thick underwood and young 
plantations, with gorse and bracken and a tangle of 
bramble of long grass and cover of all sorts for game, 
had been railed securely off, and notices were posted 
here and there that trespassers would be prosecuted. 
This very privacy rendered the hill-top more lonely 
and quiet. All around the wood claimed by the pub- 
lic, lay preserves, rarely trodden save by the game- 
keepers. From amongst the underwood pheasants 
rose with a startling whirr ; across the glades hares 
and rabbits scurried, to be lost sight of instantly 
where the ferns grew thickest— -a wild, pleasant, 
desolate spot, with which Mr. Bodewald was tho- 
roughly acquainted, though he had never before 
chanced to pace its gloomy paths when the evening 
shadows, dark everywhere at that hour, were creep- 
ing black and close amongst the trees and nestling 
together under the interlacing branches. 

It wanted full half an hour to nine o'clock ; but 
let who else would be late, Mr. Bodewald meant to 
be punctual. He had hazarded a not very wide con- 
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the populace pulled down the last and razed the 
first to the ground. 

They would have none of them — gates could he 
locked^ and a lodge-keeper shoot the bolts. It was 
best to begin as they meant to end; and so the 
moss and the lichens and ivy and ferns grew 
green over the foundations of that which had been 
a pretty rustic little cottage, and brambles and wild 
convolvulus wound themselves between, and covered 
the ornamental railings — now broken and rusted and 
bent — my lord had ordered especially from Wolver- 
hampton to modernise and civilise this wild portion 
of his domain. 

Thus the public still retained the right to wander 
through the wood, and picnic up on the hill, and 
saunter along the grassy paths ; lovers and brothers 
and sisters, and old men and old women and chil- 
dren, gathered the cranberries and blackberries and 
chestnuts and oak-apples, and no man said them 
nay. Those who were good pedestrians could push 
their way through Hampsfield Wood to the bare 
heath and the dark ridges beyond, or else, dropping 
down the hill, pass through darksome avenues of 
pine-trees to the lower road, leading off to lonely 
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villages, and remote towns lying higher, and further 
up the Thames. 

But, for the most part, the sides of the steep 
ascent, clothed with thick underwood and young 
plantations, with gorse and bracken and a tangle of 
bramble of long grass and cover of all sorts for game, 
had been railed securely off, and notices were posted 
here and there that trespassers would be prosecuted. 
This very privacy rendered the hill-top more lonely 
and quiet. All around the wood claimed by the pub- 
lic, lay preserves, rarely trodden save by the game- 
keepers. From amongst the underwood pheasants 
rose with a startling whirr ; across the glades hares 
and rabbits scurried, to be lost sight of instantly 
where the ferns grew thickest*-- a wild, pleasant, 
desolate spot, with which Mr. Bodewald was tho- 
roughly acquainted, though he had never before 
chanced to pace its gloomy paths when the evening 
shadows, dark everywhere at that hour, were creep- 
ing black and close amongst the trees and nestling 
together under the interlacing branches. 

It wanted full half an hour to nine o'clock ; but 
let who else would be late, Mr. Bodewald meant to 
be punctual. He had hazarded a not very wide con- 
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jecture, based upon a study of the South-Westem 
time-table, as to the time Mr. Smith would appear 
upon the scene ; and he entertained a shrewd suspi- 
cion * A.* might prefer to keep others waiting rather 
than to be kept waiting herself. 

Precisely the same trait in his nature which 
caused him to open Mr. Smith's letter had driven 
him to pursue the adventure to Hampsfield Wood. 
He felt he must know all about it; that for Mr. 
Smith's past life to remain a sealed book was 
more than he could endure ; his tide of opportunity 
was at its height, and he was aware if he did not 
adventure his bark upon it, such favourable waves 
might never again enable him to learn all he had 
always desired to know concerning that * inexplicable 
fellow Smith.' 

His curiosity even assumed in his own eyes the 
semblance of a virtue. *I can serve him,' he 
thought, * if I understand precisely how he is situ- 
ated. Smith's great sin is reticence. He never 
confided fully even in me — in fact, he has never 
confided even in me, at all. Now, what folly ! As 
if things could remain concealed for ever !' And so 
he wended his way to Hampsfield Wood, satisfied he 
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was the wise man, and his dear friend Smith the 
simpleton. He had done well with his life ; Smith 
had done badly; ergo — ^But why recapitulate the 
thoughts of this one sensible and righteous indi- 
vidual? 

The same words, mental or verbal, have been set 
to the same tune from the time of the first Pharisee 
to our own present year of grace. In the sound 
there may be some slight variation, but there is 
none whatever in the sense. 

Since the world began, there have been Bode- 
walds always amongst Jews and Gentiles ; and till 
the world ends, there will ever be Smiths. 

Close beside the giant oak — a most wonderful 
tree, possessed of such strong branches, supported 
by so hollow a trunk, that persons not quite indif- 
ferent to death hesitated to avail themselves of its 
shelter — there lay logs of timber and a stack of 
rough fagots piled high waiting removal. Moreover, 
on the border of the public portion of the wood, abut- 
ting upon the very ferns and undergrowth that lay on 
the other side the rails, was a ruinous hut, where a 
forester had once resided. Mr. Bodewald knew the 
place well. What with the logs, the pile of firewood. 
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and the tnmble-down edifice giving upon the pre- 
serves^ a worse spot, in the opinipn of that gentle- 
man, could not have been selected for a rendezvous. 

' So like a place sure to be chosen by any one 
who had to do with Smith/ he placidly considered ; 
picking out his own ground with the decision of a 
person whose conclusions were foregone. ' Yes, this 
will do very well indeed;' and he seated himself on a 
log of timber which lay between the ruined hut and 
the pile of firewood. 

' What a comfort if one could have a quiet smoke ! 
Still, I must not risk tobacco.' 

It was a lonely desolate spot for a man to keep 
watch voluntarily ; but Mr. Bodewald was not a per- 
son likely to permit either facts or fancies to inter- 
pose between himself and the execution of any pro- 
ject he had taken in hand ; whilst his imagination 
was vivid, his head was cool, and his heart cooler. 
His was not the nature, neither had his been the life, 
which causes an individual to start at the rustling of 
a leaf, and imagine danger in the snapping of a twig. 
He found the time long, merely because his temper- 
ament was one impatient of inaction and delay; but 
he did not fear anything which might steal down the 
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wood or glide mysteriously up the hill. The monk, 
who was supposed to haunt the further side, might 
have walked by, his cowl drawn over his head, his 

I 

skeleton fingers counting his rosary, and Mr. Bode- 
wald remained unalarmed. The man who had been 
hung in chains on Hampsfield Heath eighty years 
before could not have troubled Mr. Cheverley's tenant 
half so much, clanking along the glassy glades in 
such scanty clothing as his own bones afibrded, as a 
troublesome tramp, bigger than himself, and resolute, 
as are many tramps in that favoured neighbourhood, 
to have ' something from somebody.' 

The minutes wore by; he heard three-quarters 
chime, first sharply and quickly, from a turret-clock 
in the neighbourhood, and then more slowly, more 
deeply, from the gray church-tower below. Imme- 
diately before the last chime died solemnly away into 
the gathering darkness, the down train came gliding 
along the metals into Hampsfield Station. He stood 
up to try if he could see its lights away down in the 
valley; but the shrubs and trees on the hillside, 
which had grown of late years dense and tall, im- 
peded his view. After that a series of shrill whistles, 
and the London mail made its brief pause to take 

VOL. n. u 
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rows of a life ; the daisies growing conid not have 
forced their way upward from the sod above his head 
more silently than Nature now lay sleeping around 
his motionless figure. Mr. Bodewald grew fidgety^ 
his limbs began to twitch, a maddening desire to 
rise and walk about pervaded his whole being. 

The turret-clock chimed a quarter past nine — 
two quarters — three — and each time the solemn old 
church clock followed suit in a voice that seemed to 
hold a warning in its depth. 

The last train from London, heralded by many 
shrieks, came rushing round the bend that led to 
Beedbourne ; far away in the east a faint moon gave 
indication that she had risen, and was about to com- 
mence her long journey westward; there came a 
greater coldness in the air ; uneasily Mr. Bodewald 
began to understand the grass beneath his feet was 
long and damp, and that the dews were falling heavily. 
Still Mr. Smith made no sign. Anything almost 
would have been better than that long, dead, incom- 
prehensible silence. 

Hush ! what was that — a bird in the preserves, 
a rabbit among the ferns ? No ! Instantaneously, 
and, as it seemed to Mr. Bodewald, without the 
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faintest sound, a gate in the fence, which indeed he 
had taken for a portion of the fence itself, swung 
open, and a figure, clad in black from head to foot, 
swept by his ambush, so close that he could have 
touched the dress, so near that for an instant he 
thought he was discovered. 

But she did not see him. There was still only 
a dim light anywhere, and the spot he had selected 
lay in deepest shadow ; the hut, the wood-pile, the 
dark plantations, the spreading oak, all combined 
together to cover him with shrouding blackness. 

The gate had swung behind her, and the fence 
now seemed intact as ever. She passed the wood- 
pile — she looked under the giant tree — she turned 
to peer under the branches stretching up the hill, 
and, as she did so, heard the man she came to meet 
say, 

' I am here.' 

In a moment she faced round and saw him. He 
had risen from his seat and stood bareheaded in the 
quiet night. There was not a rustle — there was not 
a sound. Even the aspens, far down in the planta- 
tion, seemed to stand still to listen. 

' I could not come sooner — ^I thought I should 
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not be able to come at all/ she said ; and ber voice 
showed how she had hnrried. Mr. Bodewald coold 
hear her panting laboured breathing, even where he 
stood. 

The long dress she wore, released from her con- 
fining grasp, fell to the ground, and its frovrfrou 
told the listener she was drawing closer to his — 
friend. 

* Keep back,' said Mr. Smith. And yet the voice 
sounded unlike his ; there was a ring in it, a depth 
of passion, a repression Mr. Bodewald had never 
heard in any voice before. ' Do not come any nearer 
to me ; stay where you are.' 

She stopped; there was an instant's pause; then 
she asked, 

^Is that all you have to say to me, — ^John ?' 

' I have nothing to say to you,' he answered. ' I 
came here to listen. What have you to say to 
me?' 

' You hoped I was dead,' she began. 

* You are wrong. Hope and I parted company 
many a long year ago.' 

the agony of that utterance ! No man hear- 
ing such words so spoken could have doubted their 
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tmthfulness. They toQched even Mr. Bodewald; 
they gave him an insight into the man's mind he 
had never before possessed. A night without a star, 
a road without an end, an ocean without a shore, a 
life destitute of flower or fruit. Even the holly* 
berries that beautify the snow-covered hedges of 
winter seemed to wither away in an atmosphere 
whence hope had fled ! 

* You feared I was living, then, to put the matter 
diflferently V she said. 

' No; I feared rather as to how and when I might 
meet you, dead or dying,' he replied. *I have never 
seen a crowd gather — ^I have never watched a new 
placard of any * crime posted up — I have never 
read of a body being found in the river, but I saw, 
watched, heard with unutterable dread. That we 
should come face to face again, I felt ; I did not 
expect we should come face to face thus.' 

' Nor I.' 

As she spoke, the moon, which had been climb- 
ing higher and higher, looked, sideways through the 
branches of the oak, and showed Mr. Bodewald that 
remembered face, with all the beauty wiped out of 
it — haggard, pallid, anxious, worn — such a face as 
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he had often seen in the city streets at midnight, on 
women it were shame almost to name. 

* What do yon want with me ? ' It was Mr. Smith 
who spoke. 'Yon did not ask me to come here 
merely to know whether I hoped you were dead ?* 

'No/ she answered very slowly. She seemed 
weighing and considering each word she uttered. 
* I wanted to implore you to have pity.' 

' Pity on whom ?' 

' On me ! Keep away from this neighbourhood ; 
do not come back to it ever. If he knew — if he 
suspected — he would cast me adrift at once !' 

' But I suppose you have always looked forward 
to some such termination T 

' Why should I ? The very last misfortune I 
ever anticipated was meeting you I * 

Something in her tone conveyed to him more 
than her actual words ; for he started, and said, 

' Then you are married ?* 

' Yes. Did you suppose we were not ?' 

He did not answer. Involuntarily he put up his 
arm, and caught hold of one of the gnarled and 
knotted branches of the oak-tree. Flickering back- 
wards and forwards, the moon's pale beams fell first 
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on his face, then on that of the woman, who stood 
rooted where he had bid her remain. It would have 
been hard to say which face looked the whiter in the 
weird, unreal light. 

* What could it all mean T Mr. Eodewald won- 
dered. ' In the name of Heaven, what had she ever 
been to Smith or Smith to her T 

It was Mr. Smith who broke the silence. ' You 
remember,' he said, * where I saw you last ?' 

* We need not speak of that now,' she interrupted 
hastily. 

* We must speak of it !' he answered. * I saw 
you a painted Jezebel, amongst other painted Jezebels 
not more wicked than yourself. I saw you with the 
gas glaring down upon the face I once thought the 
fairest in all the world — a sinner in the sinfuUest 
thoroughfare in London. I offered you then such an 
asylum as might enable you to lead a better life, and 
you recollect — or perhaps you do not recollect — the 
terms in which you rejected my offer, and laughed it 
to scorn.' 

' Need we speak of that now ?' she asked again. 
'Yes; for I see you surrounded with luxury, 
received in respectable society — at all events, in 
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society supposed to be respectable ; a woman re- 
puted to be married — a woman who has, at least, 
you tell me, gone through the marriage ceremony ; 
and I must know how you have managed to climb 
from the gutter to such a point as this. Does 
he know anything of your antecedents ?* 
' Nothing that is true.' 

* How did you win him ?' 
' What does it matter ?' 

' Not much, perhaps ; but I must understand — ' 

* Well, then,' — she hesitated for a moment, but 
immediately proceeded, — ' the next night after that 
night I went — ^I can't tell what possessed me, per- 
haps the sight of you, perhaps because I was sick of 
the Ufe— ' 

' Put it on the last plea,' he interposed grimly. 

' I went to one of those meetings where — ' 

'Never mind details,' he said, as she paused, 
searching about for a word; ' go on.' 

' I was ill,' she continued. ' I had a frightful 
cough, as you know; I could scarcely draw my 
breath.' I was in such pain, I fancied if it were only 
possible to get into the country I might feel better. 
I was sorry I hadn't taken your offer. The address 
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you gaY6 me I lost. 0, I can't, can't go on !' and 
she covered her face with her hands, the face he said 
once seemed to him the fairest in all the world, and 
sobhed aloud. 

* Some sanguine person undertook the task of 
washing the ^thiop white, I suppose,' suggested 
Mr. Smith. ' What happened afterwards ?' 

' I went to a widow, who felt sorry for me, and 
had me at her home. After a time she employed me 
to write her letters and read to her.' 

' Yes ; and then ?' 

' She became engaged, and — ' 

* Wanted to get rid of you, I suppose ?' 

^ She wanted to get rid of me ; and so sent me, 
with an excellent character, to another lady. When 
she died I entered the family where I met Mr. 
Frankford.' 

« 

^ And he knows nothing ?' 

' Nothing ; and if you spare me he never need.' 

Mr. Smith did not answer. He took a turn up 
and down the turf underneath the oak-tree, his 
hand deep in his pockets, his face white as the dead. 

As for Mr. Bodewald, never in all his life pre- 
viously had such a frenzy of curiosity possessed him. 
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If^ before this pair, so strangely met, parted, he 
failed to learn how they were connected — the exact 
nature of the relationship between them — he felt he 
would have to procure the information somehow, or 
die in the endeavour. 

What had this miracle of loveliness, this worst 
of women, been in the past to his sad-faced friend : 
wife, mistress, sister, sweetheart — which ? 

* You were never revengeful, John,' she began 
again, when he took up his position, and stood facing 
her in silence. What a sweet voice it was ! what a 
low, plaintive, pathetic voice ! more fitted for cooing 
caressing words and soft nothings than uttering such 
awful truths as he had wrung from her that night. 
* You were never revengeful, or cruel, or unjust. 
There was nothing little about you !' 

' I was always a fool, you mean,' he said. 

Ah, so might Samson have spoken to Delilah 
when his strength was gone, when he could see her 
beauty no longer ; when, in the blindness to which 
she had doomed him, he had such ample leisure to 
consider the treachery and the cruelty that caused 
his destruction. 

* It could not serve you to Ijetray me,' she went on. 
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'Stop!* he interrupted. 'Let us have an end 
of this. I am not going to hetray yon. Why 
should I ? When it might have advantaged me to 
let others loose upon your track, I stood between 
you and the consequences of your mad crime.' 

' It wasn't 1/ she pleaded. ' It was not, indeed ; 
he tempted me.' 

* He tempted youf* repeated Mr. Smith, with 
such a world of scorn in his tone that she drew back 
a step, frightened by its scathing irony. *He — 
that brainless, mindless, soulless, heartless creature 
you preferred to me ! ' 

' Bravo, Smith ! ' thought Mr. Eodewald. 

'Do not misunderstand me,' continued that 
bitter accuser. ' I do not blame you for not loving 
me. You were lovely, young, fascinating ; and I — 
well, from ray youth upward there was nothing about 
me to take a woman's fancy, to fix a woman's fickle 
choice. But you need not have deceived me,' he 
added. ' Up to the last, you know how you used to 
put your arms round my neck, and lay your lips to 
mine. Go ! ' he added furiously ; ' go back to the 
luxury and the ease you have compassed for your- 
self, and leave me for ever. I pray God that, living 
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or dead, in this world or the next, I may never more 
behold your face ! ' 

She did not move — «he did not answer; she 
waited till the paroxysm was past, and he lifted his 
face from the arm clutching that oak bough ner- 
Tously, against which he laid it. 

* Why don't you go ?' he asked. 

^ Because I have more to say/ she replied. ^ Mr. 
Frankford has taken what he calls a fancy to you. 
He will seek you out; he will invite you to the 
Park.' 

' Make your mind quite easy on that score/ he 
said. ' I will never cross the threshold of any 
house where you are mistress.' 

' You don't know Mr. Frankford. He will pei^ 
sist in forcing his acquaintance upon you. He wants 
the help of a clever man — of a man who writes. 
You won't let yourself be drawn into lending the 
assistance of your pen, will you ?' 

*Why not?' retorted Mr. Smith. *You sold 
yourself ; why should not I sell my pen ?* 

* She won't make much of him now,' thought 
Mr. Bodewald, recognising the particular, and most 
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impracticable, devil of the many that by turns took 
possession of his friend's mind. 

* 0, do not speak in that way !' she entreated ; 
' you cannot know all it means to me ! ' 

* I know what it means to you just as well as if 
we talked about the matter for twelve hours/ he 
answered. ' Upon the one side there is money, rich 
dress, fine carriages ; upon the other — what shall 
we say ? — perhaps we had better draw a veil over that 
half of the picture. You shudder ! Well, well, it 
is natural ; not because you hate the sin, but be- 
cause you know its wages. Go home, and sleep in 
peace, if you can. I will not tell this man you 
profess to love the antecedents of the wife he regards, 
and justly, with such proud complacency.* 

' Love ! ' she repeated, with a bitterness Mr. Smith 
might have envied. ' I hate him, fear him ! ' 

* That is to say, you feel you have no hold over 
him. I suspected as much ; for though you make 
up admirably, and are really still — ' ' 

* Don't mock me,' she interrupted nervously. 

'I had no thought of mocking you,' he an- 
swered. * What I meant to say was, you are not 
so young as you were fifteen years ago, and that 
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which was practicable then is scarcely likely now. 
If he cast you adrift — ' 

* He would do worse,' she cried ; * he would pro- 
secute me — he would hunt me to prison — to my 

death, if he could ; he is as relentless as he is cold, 

* 
as cruel as he is crafty !' 

'I was only going to remark,' proceeded Mr. 
Smith, as though this sentence had been unspoken, 
* that if he cast you adrift, it is unlikely you would 
ever get into such quarters again. It is not every 
day even a girl meets with a gentleman so impulsive 
and so unsuspicious as Mr. Frankford appears to 
be.' 

'And then there are my boys, John — for the 
sake of those, who have done no sin, if not for 
mine — ' 

He stopped her in mid-sentence. With some- 
thing that was neither cry nor groan, but seemed 
wrung from the very extremity of his deep despair, 
he flung up his hand, and silenced her fluent tongue. 

' I remember,' he said — and his voice was hoarse 
and broken — ' I remember a little child whose mother 
had no mercy on her. If you had been wise, Amy, 
you would have left out that appeal. Do you re- 
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member such a child ? Have the floods of sin so 
blotted out recollection that you can talk to me of 
your boys, and expect me to forget that infant lying 
in the graveyard we both knew so well ? " Can a 
mother forget her sucking child ?" asks the Bible. 
Yea, she may; yea, she may!' And his words 
trailed off slowly till they ended in a sob, that the 
wind, rustling among the oak-trees, seemed to catch 
up and bear away. 

There was an ominous silence. 

M>. Smith broke it at length. 

' Go,* he said, ' go, and tempt me no further. I 

« 

will spare you as you never spared me. You left 
me a dishonoured and ruined man. But for you, 
what might not my life have been ? and by your 
act, what has it been ? I gave you everything I had 
to give — the love of my heart, a home in which any 
woman reared as you were might have been happy ; 
and you spurned all. You burdened me with a debt 
I shall probably never be able to pay off; you 
covered me with disgrace ; you found it in your 
heart, not merely to desert me your husband — ' 

* Then they were married,' decided Mr. Eodewald, 
with a gasp of relief. 

VOL. n. X 
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'But your child, sleeping in her cradle. Go/ 
he repeated, stretching out his right arm, and stand- 
ing erect and stern in the moon's cold light, ' go, 
ere I curse you ! For your sin, I, John Nugent, a 
man without home, or wife, or name, have held most 
women accursed since then.' 

She did not speak a word. There was that in 
the gaunt upright figure, in the stem haggard face, 
in the deep solemn words of his awful summing up 
of her crimes, which seemed to pierce the armour of 
her cruel selfishness, her sordid egotism, and touch 
some chord that had never vibrated before within 
her. 

She ventured no further appeal — she spoke not a 
word of leave-taking. With the shadows coming 
and going across the grass, with the moon's beams 
flickering amongst the trees, she folded her cloak 
around her, and passed away in silence. 

There was a click when the gate, closed behind 
her ; a pheasant rose amongst the brushwood as she 
hurried down the private path; the turret-clock 
struck the quarter, Hampsfield Church repeated the 
chime. The interview had not lasted half an hour, 
and it was over. Mr. Rodewald, peeping from his 
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concealment, saw the space under the giant oak 
empty, and Mr. Smith walking as though shod in 
seventy-seven league boots, along the path leading to 
Hampsfield, without his hat. 

* He will come back for it/ thought Mr. Rode- 
wald. ' I must not move yet.' 

He guessed rightly. 

Ere long Mr. Smith returned for his forgotten 
property. Carrying it in his hand, he went down 
the hill once more, and took the main road for 
London. 
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